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GENEROUS and wealthy citizen of a city gives a half 
million dollars to erect, to endow and to supply artistic 
material for a local art gallery. The grateful city hails him 
as a benefactor, releases his gift from taxation and points to it 
with pride as an uplifting asset to the community. In the same 
city an old terminal railway station is outworn and outgrown 
by the demands of passenger traffic. Public sentiment instantly 
and urgently insists that the new station shal! pay architectural 
tribute to the “city beautiful,” as the local pride of phrase—if 
not of fact—runs. The typical civic attitude is that of Kansas 
City, where the authorities have insisted that $1,000,000 or so 
should be spent on architectural and other adornment of a new 
Union Station if the permit to erect it is yielded. Utilities, public 
convenience and comforts are not enough. There must be added 
the esthetic and artistic ministration to the popular vision. In 
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greater or less degree this idea ranges from the city of 10,000 
up to the city of millions, where it expresses itself in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars that span the gap between a sta- 
tion’s plain exterior and a frontage of pillared grandeur and 
costly carving. Moreover, this ornate feature is not only 
exacted, but taxed also. Even if not assessed locally it pays its 
tribute to Caesar in the tax on the new stock or bonds which 
the added cost connotes; and, under some of our systems of 
taxation, it is lucky if it escapes taxation twice over. It may be 
admired and praised as a “credit” both to the city and to the 
railway corporation, but the credit never reaches the tax books 
of state or municipality, and the decorative structure must take 
its place in the final assessment along with the most hideous 
and lucrative sky-scraper. But, turning to another aspect of the 
matter, where do the aggregated millions expended by our rail- 
ways in such public art embellishment take their place in a theory 
of revaluation? Are they a normal part of “replacement,” are 
they vested with earning power and, if so, how much? Are they 
to be charged up to Utility or exempted as fine Art? Are they 
to be capitalized in dollars or in the more nebulous units of public 
sentiment and good will? These are economic enigmas that 
would puzzle a new Hadley Commission. 





HE Block Signal and Train Control Board, a body which, in 
its four years’ service at Washington, has made for itself a 
reputation for conservatism, in its annual report, which was noticed 
in the Railway Age Gazette of February 2, comes out in favor of 
the use of automatic train stops “in a great many places” on 
American railways; and says that, although no apparatus of this 
class has yet been fully developed in such a way as to be thor- 
oughly adapted to the needs of general railway service in the 
United States, still there is no reason why a satisfactory device 
cannot quickly be developed, when once the attempt is made. The 
grounds on which the board bases this radical conclusion are not 
given in much detail, but may be summed up in the declaration 
that satisfactory apparatus is available, or can be made so, and 
that the need is urgent. It refrains from recommending legisla- 
tion to require the use of automatic stops, because there has not 
been enough experience with them under the varying conditions 
of steam railway operation to, in its opinion, justify such legis- 
lation. It does believe, however, that the roads should be ex- 
pected and urged to develop the art of automatic train control, 
and that if this is not done with “a reasonable degree of expedi- 
tion, steps should be taken by the government to stimulate action.” 
The fundamental question to be considered is whether, under the 
ordinary conditions of railway operation, automatic train con- 
trol, even if approximately perfect, would be desirable, either 
generally or, in the board’s language, “in a great many places.” 
Numerous railway operating men contend it would not be; but 
no American railway organization in this country has ever made 
a thorough study of the subject, although some have been urged 
to do so. The next question, in point of importance, is whether 
apparatus which will work satisfactorily under varying condi- 
tions exists; and the Block Signal and Train Control Board, 
whose members have investigated the subject more thoroughly 
than any other persons, whether in or out of railway service, 
answer substantially in the affirmative. It would seem, therefore, 
that the subject of automatic train control has reached a place 
where it is entitled to receive more intelligent and serious at- 
tention and investigation from individual railways and railway 
associations than it has heretofore. A swarm of experimenters 
having stop devices with stock jobbing appurtenances is trying 
to agitate the public; and unless the railways take steps which 
either will refute the contention of the Train Control Board that 
automatic train control is practicable and desirable, or will dem- 
onstrate its practicability and desirability and show a dispostion 
on the part of the roads to make use of it wherever expedient, 
they are in danger of becoming the victims of unwise, hasty and 
harmful legislation on the subject. 
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' connection with the last report of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, some of the analogies of electric extension of two large 
railway systems on the Pacific and Atlantic seaboards, re- 
spectively, deserve attention. The electric system of the Southern 
Pacific around Los Angeles and in other parts of California 
comprises approximately 1,065 single-track miles; and the com- 
pany has in addition nearly completed electrification of former 
steam roads leading to its San Francisco ferries. Purchase of 
electric lines has accompanied the electrifying of old steam lines. 
Similarly, but beginning at an earlier date, on the Atlantic sea- 
board the New Haven has developed electric purchase and opera- 
tion. It owns or controls some 1,300 miles of street railways, 
and operates by electricity about 200 miles formerly operated by 
steam. The only difference between the electric ventures of the 
two companies is that while the Southern Pacific has parted with 
some of its street railway investments, the New Haven has held 
its investments of this kind steadfastly ; and, also, the New Haven 
has electrified part of its main line. While financial results thus 
far, in the absence of official returns, are somewhat obscure, they 
suggest the decided success of the electric investments of the two 
corporations. Thus, the returns of the Southern Pacific’s hold- 
ing corporation, the Pacific Electric Railway Company, operating 
881 single track miles, indicate a return of probably about 
$600,000 over cost of operation and fixed charges. As contrasted 
with the Southern Pacific, the New Haven makes no returns for 
its street railways and, for legal reasons, does not openly con- 
cede ownership of some 400 miles in Massachusetts vested in a 
holding corporation. But it can be stated unofficially that, in 
spite of a very great percentage of water poured into the cap- 
italization of the Connecticut and Rhode Island street railways 
before the New Haven bought control, the 1,300 miles of street 
railways as a whole are now practically liquidating the invest- 
ment. The purchase of the electric properties by these two cor- 
porations, must not, however, be tested by the immediate invest- 
ment and the returns alone. There must be counted in the 
tendency toward rapid increase of street railway earnings and, 
more important than that, the value of the control itself to the 
proprietor corporation in the profitable adjustment of traffic re- 
lations between the steam and electric lines. If to the electric 
investment of the Southern Pacific and the New Haven we add 
that of the New York Central and the Delaware & Hudson, we 
shall have about 3,000 single-track miles of electric roads oper- 
ated directly or indirectly by four large steam railway corpo- 
rations. So great an investment, and under somewhat diverse 
conditions of operation, forecast instructive results ere long when 
the proposition of steam railway purchase of electric lines is more 
fully worked out. 
THE SHIPPERS AND UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION. 
OME of the reasons why railway traffic officers contended 
for years that a uniform classification of freight would be 
impracticable were given forcible illustration recently during the 
hearings in Chicago before the board of suspension of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the new issue of the Western 
Classification. The changes which aroused the railway com- 
missions of nine states and numerous shippers to stormy pro- 
tests and a demand for its suspension were largely the result 
of the work of the Uniform Classification Committee. This, in 
turn, has been largely due to protracted agitation for a unifi- 
cation of classifications on the part of shippers and the Interstate 
commission. Naturally, the railways have not sought to achieve 
uniformity by invariably making alterations that would entail a 
reduction of their revenue; and as they have taken advantage 
of the opportunity to eliminate many long-standing discrimi- 
nations, the advances in the classification numerically exceed the 
reductions. The roads estimate, however, that the traffic affected 
by the reductions is 33% per cent. greater than that affected by 
the advances. Naturally, also, human nature being constituted 
as it is, the large number of shippers who would be benefited 
by the changes were conspicuous by their absence, while those 
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who feared they would be hurt were present, vigorously protest- 
ing. Thus far the Uniform Classification Committee has not 
tried to effect actual unification of the ratings in the three classi- 
fications by moving articles from one class to another. The com- 
mittee has tried merely to make a beginning by commencing to 
establish uniform rules, descriptions of articles and minimum 
carload weights. If the storm of protest with which this first 
step toward unification is met is any indication of what the rail- 
ways must face when the changes in the ratings themselves are 
undertaken, the former lack of enthusiasm on the part of the 
carriers toward all suggestions for uniform classification will 
appear to be justified. 

The railway commissioners and the shippers practically 
ignored the fact that the committee’s proposals expressed sin- 
cere effort to comply with the demand for uniformity. Instead, 
the burden of their protests, both at the hearing and in their 
newspaper interviews, was that the railways were seeking “by 
subterfuge” and by “juggling” to effect an advance in millions 
of freight rates, in contravention of the decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the rate advance cases. Sus- 
pension of the classification for 120 days was demanded on the 
ground that the shippers had been given but a few days, since its 
publication on December 30, in which to examine it and deter- 
mine its effect on their interests, although uniform classification 
has been agitated for over twenty years, and although the rail- 
ways have been accused by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and shippers themselves of dilatoriness in trying to effect it, 
and the complete docket of the Western Classification Commit- 
tee was made public before its Milwaukee meeting last July, 
when the shippers were given a hearing in its provisions. A 
member of the Oklahoma commission almost in the same breath 
protested the impossibility of checking the classification in the 
time allowed and “estimated” that it would increase the rev- 
enues of the carriers by from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000! 

Uniform classification has not been of the railways’ seeking. 
One of the earliest demands of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission after its creation was that a single classification be sub- 
stituted for the three then, as now, in effect in eastern, west- 
ern and southern territory. The railways felt that they had ac- 
complished a difficult task in reducing to three the multifarious 
classifications previously in effect; and traffic officers long con- 
tended that. varying commercial and transportation conditions 
in different territories rendered complete unification neither 
practicable nor desirable. The agitation for it was continued 
by shippers, and carried to Congress, and in 1907, after the com- 
mission had intimated that unless the railways undertook the 
task it would do so itself, the roads appointed a committee to do 
the preliminary work and determine the principles on which a 
uniform classification should be framed. After a thorough study 
this committee reported, in 1908, that “while the establishment 
of a uniform classification is impracticable at this time it can 
ultimately be worked out along intelligent and satisfactory lines.” 
It added: 


“Tt is evident that material advances and reductions would result from 
unifying ratings in the several territories, the effect of which on revenue 
cannot be determined until the new rate scales are made to conform to 
the ratings of a uniform classification, and applied to traffic moving during 
a representative period of time by individual carriers.” 


As to the effect on trade, the report said: 


“It must be apparent that the numerous advances and reductions in 
rates which would result from a uniform classification would not fail to 
have influence on the trade conditions of the country, the extent of which 
could not be determined until new rate scales are made to conform to the 
ratings of a uniform classification, and the mercantile and industrial 
interests of the country have applied them to their business.” 

In the same year an executive committee and a working com- 
mittee were formed, the latter to undertake the unification of 
rules, descriptions of articles and minimum carload weights, 
which must under any plan of unification precede the making of 
uniform ratings. This committee has been at work in Chicago 
since the fall of 1908. It has secured detailed information re- 
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garding the character of traffic and transportation conditions from 
all classes of industries, has given hearings at various times to 
representatives of those industries, and has made frequent re- 
ports of its progress to the committee on uniform classification 
of the National Association of Railway Commissioners. This 
association is composed of the state and interstate commissioners. 
The agricultural implement manufacturers, so much in evidence 
at the Chicago hearing, were given a hearing by the uniform com- 
mittee as long ago as July 27, 1909. 

Although the railways’ committee has been in continuous ses- 
sion, it frequently has been criticised by shippers for having made 
too little progress. The Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
last annual report to Congress expressed the opinion that there 
‘can be no permanent uniform freight classification without a 
law requiring the railways to adopt and maintain it, and recom- 
mended legislation requiring this within five years. 

Last year the Uniform Classification Committee submitted the 
first part of its work in the form of recommendations to the 
three classification committees for adoption. It was deemed ad- 
visable to attempt the unification gradually, rather than to wait 
and try to bring about complete uniformity at once. In reaching 
this decision the carriers acted on the suggestion and had the 
approval of the committee of the railway commissioners’ asso- 
ciation. Approximately 50 per cent. of the recommendations of 
the Uniform committee were adopted by the Official Classification 
Committee, about 75 per cent. by the Southern Classification 
Committee, and about 90 per cent. by the Western Classification 
‘Committee. 

Undoubtedly some of the more powerful shippers’ organiza- 
tions have been led to demand a uniform classification by the 
shrewd hope that such a readjustment would result in a general 
lowering of rates. In view of the fact that all the elaborate 
machinery of government regulation of rates, in this country, 
which was really called into existence mainly for the purpose of 
correcting discrimination, has not developed any more scientific 
method of removing discriminations than by the reduction of the 
higher to the level of the lower rate, this hope would seem not 
to have been entirely without foundation. The Interstate com- 
mission, however, and the more thoughtful of the traffic experts 
in the employ of the shippers, have advocated uniformity, not 
for the purpose of lowering rates, but to improve the conditions 
attendant upon the shipment of articles from one classification 
territory to another. 

Railways have been charged with, and too frequently have 
been guilty of, making some rates unreasonably low, and some 
classification provisions with undue liberality, to favor particular 
persons or localities. In other instances persons or localities 
have been given more favorable rates or classifications than others, 
because of differences in geographical, commercial or transpor- 
tation conditions without exposing the railways to any fair 
charge of unreasonable discrimination. Uniformity necessarily 
means removal of these discriminations, whether fair or unfair. 
If the carriers are not to bring about unification by the simple 
process of reducing all rates to the level of the lowest, which 
would bankrupt them, the framing of a uniform classification 
must be done with a give-and-take spirit, some rates being re- 
vised upward, and others downward. 

Many discriminations formerly accomplished by rebates have 
been continued in the provisions of published tariffs and classifi- 
cations, and many descriptions of analogous articles in the 
classifications have been so worded as to permit the evasion 
of their clear intent by slight misrepresentations in the billing 
practically impossible of detection. In adopting the recom- 
mendations of the Uniform committee the Western Classifica- 
tion Committee has included many provisions that will cost 
certain shippers more money, while putting all shippers on a 
more equal basis by removing discriminations that ought to 
have been eliminated long ago. At the same time, it has made 
many changes which will greatly benefit others. The number of 
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items in the classification which represent advances exceeds the 
number of reductions, but the number of items has but little 
practical significance. No one will know how the actual move- 
ment of traffic will be effected until the classification has gone 
into effect. The purpose of the railways has not been to increase 
rates, but to correct discrimination, to effect uniformity and to 
increase traffic. 

Some shippers and some industries are bound to be hurt in 
the process. In asking a suspension of the classification for the 
benefit of those who are adversely affected, the railway com- 
missioners have also sought to delay the advantages that would 
be gained for others of their constituents. Commercial con- 
ditions undoubtedly will be disturbed by extensive changes in 
classification, as the railway committee predicted in 1907. But 
it is commonly understood that commercial conditions were 
considerably agitated over a somewhat wide area when rebates 
were abolished in 1906. In fact, they were so much disturbed 
that many of the former beneficiaries of illegal preferences in 
rates have not yet ceased to demand their continuation in the 
form of reduced rates. Even when the removal of discrimi- 
nation is accomplished by the reduction of the higher-rate to the 
level of the lower, the change is likely to arouse the criticism 
of the man who has benefited by the former discrimination 
and whose rate is not reduced also. 

It was only to be expected that shippers whom a beneficial 
arrangement for mixed carload shipments has allowed to do a 
less-than-carload business at carload rates should “view with 
alarm” an effort toward the restriction of the mixing privilege 
which other interests have long demanded. For example, it 
is entirely natural that those who for years have had the ad- 
vantage of a classification of binder twine with plows and ‘har- 
vesters instead of with ropés and cordage, and have thereby 
been permitted to pay carload rates on half a carload of agri- 
cultural machinery and half a carload of twine, should object 
to the abolition of the privilege. In this case, they objected 
so hard that the committee agreed to restore the privilege, on 
the showing that many small dealers had already made contracts 
for their season’s supply. It was to be expected also that those 
who have been enabled to secure low rates by taking advantage 
of technicalities in the descriptions which were too refined to 
be efficient or fair should protest, because the committee has 
sought to remove the temptation to and opportunity for mis- 
billing by grouping analogous articles under a single descrip- 
tion. Candy, for example, has heretofore been given two 
ratings. If valued at less than 15 cents a pound it has been 
rated in the third class. If given a higher valuation it has been 
charged the first class rate. Quite naturally those who by the 
simple expedient of declaring their candy to be worth less than 
15 cents a pound have had an advantage over those of their 
competitors whose honesty or fear of prosecution has re- 
strained them from misbilling object when all candy is put in 
the second class. 

Every point raised by the shippers or state commissioners at 
the hearing represented the view of local or particular inter- 
ests. They were met by Robert C. Fyfe, chairman of the West- 
ern Classification Committee, with facts and figures showing the 
reasons for the changes over the entire territory involved. The 
representatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission’ also 
displayed a strong spirit of co-operation with the effort toward 
uniformity. But without the co-operation of the shippers who 
will benefit by the proposed changes a uniform classification 
seems far off, indeed. It might be a good idea to have a rep- 
resentative of the Interstate Commerce Commission sit with the 
Uniform committee hereafter to keep in close touch with the 
progress of its work. Such a plan would have the advantage 
of familiarizing the commission, and through it the shippers, 
with some of the difficulties that must be overcome and with the 
means adopted to overcome them, and the reasons for their 
adoption. 
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THE RAIL SITUATION ONCE MORE. 

1 lige question whether the United States Steel Corporation, 

at least is making safe rails would seem to be no longer 
open to discussion. Complaints by railway managers regarding 
rail breakages recently have been widespread. This is the rail- 
way side of the case. On January 22, testifying before the 
Stanley committee, Mr. Farrell, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, said: 
7 “The carbon is so high that we get the brittle rail. It is true that many 
of these hard rails never break, but the liability to breakage is much 
greater than in the old time softer rails, and the influence of the unavoid- 
able contingencies of manufacture, such as seams, pipes and segregation, 
is much greater. In many respects the steel is more doubtful, more dam- 
gerous and more treacherous. It is unquestionably, in my judgment, an 
unsafe grade of steel in view of the severe conditions of service.” 

This is the official view of the Steel Corporation. When the 
Railway Age Gazette, in an editorial in its issue of December 15, 
entitled “What Are the Railways Going to Do About Rails?” 
criticized the rails now in service and being put in service, its 
statements were challenged by railway men and persons con- 
nected with the steel companies. No one seems to challenge 
them now. . 

While there is agreement that the rails being made are un- 
satisfactory from the standpoint of safety, there is disagreement 
as to why this is so. Mr. Farrell puts all the blame on the roads. 
He says that commencing about 1890 they began to ask for 
higher carbon in rails in order to get greater wear, and that the 
rail makers, unwisely and many times under protest, made the 
quality of steel demanded. “Gradually the specifications called 
for still higher carbon until today I believe the steel is within 
the danger zone of brittleness.” The steel manufacturers, he 
added, are now druggists; “they are dealing with prescriptions 
from the railway.” The implication of all of which is that the 
steel companies are making rails just as the railways ask them to. 

Now, the fact is that over three years ago, after much study 
and deliberation, the American Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance of Way Association drew up a specification according to 
which it believed good rails could be made, and submitted it to 
the representatives of the steel mills; and that the steel com- 
panies rejected it. The specifications under which rails are be- 
‘ing made now differ in essential particulars from those accord- 
ing to which railway managers indicated to the steel companies 
they thought they should be made; and at this very time rail- 
way engineers are pressing for changes in the specifications— 
with what results remains to be seen. As to Mr. Farrell’s as- 
sertion that the trouble is due to excessive carbon, only three 
or four large railway systems are having rails made according 
to specifications in which the carbon varies to any considerable 
extent from that in the steel companies’ own specification. 


Among these are the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Harriman Lines. The Harriman Lines’ specification calls 
for .07 more carbon than do those generally used, and 


the Harriman Lines are suffering a smaller proportion of 
rail breakages, according to the statistics on the subject, than 
most of the railways of the country. Prior to the organization 
of the United States Steel Corporation in 1901 the specifications 
in general use provided for .45 to .55 carbon. In 1904 the manu- 
facturers voluntarily adopted a specification which raised the 
carbon content to .50 to .60. There followed in 1905 and 1906 
a flood of bad rails; and it was after protests from the railways 
that the mills in 1907 adopted the drop test and restored the 
carbon content to what it was prior to 1904, and has been since. 

The investigations and experience of railway engineers have 
led most of them to believe that the defects of rails which result 
in breakages are due in much smaller degree to shortcomings of 
the specifications and chemical composition than to bad mill prac- 
tices. One road which recently made a careful analysis of over 
500 rail failures found that 95 per cent. of them would have been 
prevented by good practice in manufacture. If the trouble is 
with the specifications it is inexplicable that under the same 
specifications, one of the Steel Corporation’s own largest mills 
makes rails which break twice as often in proportion as do those 
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made by another of its largest mills. If, on the contrary, rail 
failures are chiefly due to excessively fast rolling or other 
defects of mill practice, the fact that the record made by the 
rails from one of these mills is very much better than that made 
by those from the other is easily understood. 

Mr. Farrell implied that one of the remedies for the situation 
is for the railways to buy heavier rails. But as the statistics 
we published in an editorial in our issue of January 12 show, 
breakages of 85, 90 and 100-Ib. rails are more numerous in pro- 
portion than are breakages of 75 and 80-lb. rails. He also sug- 
gested that the carbon content be reduced, thereby producing a 
softer rail. He said that a softer rail would not break so easily, 
but conceded that, of course, it will wear out faster. He might 
have added that track laid with soft rails very much sooner be- 
comes irregular, causing rough riding of.trains, which necessi- 
tates frequent rail renewals. How much breakages would be 
reduced by the use of softer rails is uncertain; but that the 
softer rails would have to be renewed much faster, thereby in- 
creasing the operating expenses of the railways—and the earn- 
ings of the steel companies—is certain. 

Mr. Farrell also said that to get ne rails the roads 
probably must pay more than $28 a ton. He unquestionably 
was right in contending that safety of transportation is more 
important than cheap transportation, and if, as he asserted, it 
is necessary for the railways to pay more to get safer rails, they 
ought to do so. Before we conclude that the railways should pay 
more, however, a glance back into history is desirable. The average 
price of steel rails in the United States in the ten years from 1890 
to 1899, inclusive, was $26.02. In 1894 and 1895 it was $24; in 
1896 it was $28; in 1897 it was $18.75; in 1898 it was $17.62, 
and in 1901, the year the Steel Corporation was formed, it was 
$27.03. In those years the mills gave the railways a guarantee 
that rails would last at least five years. The roads, under the 
competitive conditions in the steel business then existing, could 
also buy from any mill they liked. Soon after the Steel Cor- 
poration was formed the price was fixed at $28, and it has stood 
there ever since, while the prices of other steel and iron prod- 
ucts have fluctuated more or less in accordance with supply and 
demand. The railways were told that it was necessary to charge 
$28 to make good rails, the implication being that they would 
get good rails for this price. A little later the five-year guar- 
antee was withdrawn. At about the same time the Steel Cor- 
poration put a provision in its contracts that orders for rails 
might be filled by it from any of its mills that it chose. Mean- 
time, the railways and public were being assured that the union 
of numerous mills by the United States Steel Corporation, and 
its acquisition of railway lines, steamship lines, ore mine leases, 
etc., would effect economies in production that would benefit 
the public much more than did the competitive conditions ex- 
isting previously in the steel business. Subsequently, also, Mr. 
Carnegie and Mr. Schwab, testifying before committees of Con- 
gress, have said that steel rails can be made cheaper in the 
United States than anywhere else on earth; and the commis- 
sioner of corporations, Herbert Knox Smith, in a recent re- 
port, says that the Corporation’s “book cost” of making Besse- 
mer rails is $21.27, that, excluding $2.47 inter-company profits, 
the revised cost is $18.80, and that the profit at $28 a ton is 11 
to 17 per cent. on the investment. 

And now, after all this, Mr. Farrell tells the Stanley com- 
mittee that the price of $28 a ton is inadequate; that the cost 
of production has been steadily increasing for ten years, until rails 
can be produced more cheaply abroad than in the United States; 
and that if the railways are to get good rails they must pay 
more for them. In view of the foregoing facts we submit that 
the burden of proving that the price of $28 a ton is adequate 
is not on the railways; but that the burden of proving that it is 
not adequate is clearly on the Steel Corporation. If the cost 
of production has been constantly increasing, what has become 
of all the economies which were to result from the formation 
and operation of the Steel Corporation? 

The only way to determine whether it is necessary for the 
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Steel Corporation to get more than, or even as much as, $28 
a ton for safer rails, is for it to make them, and then open 
its books and show how much the making of them actually costs. 
The investigation should not be made by the commissioner of 
corporations or committees of Congress, who know nothing 
about rail-making, and in whose eyes it is easy to throw dust, 
but by experts. And it should include an inquiry into al] the 
expenses involved. For example, the Steel Corporation owns in 
Minnesota two short ore-carrying railways, the Duluth & Iron 
Range, 168 miles long, and the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 
293 miles long. In the fiscal year 1910 the gross operating rev- 
enues per mile of the Duluth & Iron Range were $56,686; oper- 
ating expenses, $20,720; net operating revenues, $35,966; oper- 
ating ratio only 36.55 per cent. The gross operating revenues 
of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern per mile were $48,064; oper- 
ating expenses, $14,402; net earnings, $33,662; operating ratio 
29.96 per cent. In the same year the figures for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in the east and the Union Pacific in the west— 
two of the greatest and most prosperous railways in the United 
States—were as follows: Pennsylvania, gross operating rev- 
enues per mile, $40,149.50; operating expenses, $27,582; net 
operating revenues, $12,567.50; operating ratio, $68.70 per cent.; 
Union Pacific, gross operating revenues per mile, $15,594; oper- 
ating expenses, $7,936; net operating revenues, $7,658; operating 
ratio, 50.89 per cent. The figures for the railways of the United 
States as a whole were: Gross operating revenues per mile, 
$11,607; operating expenses, $7,691; net operating revenue, 
$3,916; operating ratio, 66.3 per cent. The figures for the Steel 
Corporation’s railways are out of all proportion to those for 
the other railways of the country, although, like other railways, 
they are common carriers; and the rates on ore from which 
their earnings are derived enter into the figures on which Mr. 
Farrell bases his statement as to the cost of making rails in 
the United States, while the profits from them go into the Steel 
Corporation’s treasury. These figures clearly indicate the need 
for “going back of the returns” of the Steel Corporation in in- 
vestigating the price it is entitled to receive for rails. 

‘Chairman Gary, in his testimony before the Stanley com- 
mittee, as has been pointed out in past issues of this paper, 
conceded, in effect, that the Steel Corporation is essentially a 
concern engaged in rendering a public service and should be 
regulated like railways. On this theory, it owes the same pub- 
lic duty to make safe rails that the railways do to give safe 
transportation; and it is not entitled to get any larger profits 
from making them than the railways are from using them. Cer- 
tainly its railways are not entitled to get any larger profits from 
carrying the ore going into rails than the railways are from 
using them. The Steel Corporation, by the admission of its 
president, has not been and is not now performing its public 
duty of making safe rails. His attempts to put the blame on 
the railways fail, for it was because the steel companies were 
making poor rails that the railways began insisting on improve- 
ments in specifications and mill practice—improvements they 
have as yet been unable, chiefly because of the monopoly condi- 
tions in the steel trade, to obtain—improvements which the steel 
companies, in view of their public duty, and of the fact that 
they are dominated financially by the same men who dominate 
in the financial affairs of many railways, ought voluntarily to 
make, but which all the pressure the executive and engineering 
officers of the railways can bring to bear has as yet been inade- 
quate to secure. Any way, why should it be necessary for the 
railway to tell the steel companies how to make good rails, any 
more than it should be necessary for shippers to tell the rail- 
ways how to furnish good transportation. By the attitude they 
have assumed and are maintaining on the rail question the steel 
companies, and especially the Steel Corporation, are playing 
directly into the hands of those who demand the com- 
plete destruction of practical monopoly in the steel business 
and of the close financial relations that exist between the steel 
companies and large railway systems. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE COMMISSION AND OF THE 
RAILWAYS. 
HE comments of “Old Railroader” in another column on the 
proposition that the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
given power to fix minimum rates are interesting from several 
points of view. He contends that the railways do not want to 
discriminate in favor of the “big shipper,” and asks why the com- 
mission does not help them. The tone of his letter is almost 
an answer to his question. The members of the commission 
are at least human. Are they very likely to help a man who 
follows his request with a denunciation? “Old Railroader” may 
not know it, but the reverse question has been put. More than 
one member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in discus- 
sing questions of this kind, have asked “Why do not the rail- 
ways help us more?” And they point to cases large and small 
involving questions of discrimination, where the railways have 
presented no testimony or have testified in favor of the “big 
shipper.” 

The best answer, however, to “Old Railroader’s” letter is to 
say that the commission is helping as much as it knows how. 
The best instance of this is the recent decision in the case of 
the Durham & South Carolina. “Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion 1694. In the Matter of Division of Joint Rate for Trans- 
portation of Coal to points in North Carolina from points in 
other states.” In this case the commission finds as follows: 

“The Durham & South Carolina, being owned by a corporation which 
owns the main industry on that line, can not receive an allowance such as 
that here given without its being in effect a rebate on the traffic of the 
allied industry which moves over the Norfolk & Western for or to the 
Durham & South Carolina. The Seaboard Air Line bought the 
business of an industry, or of a group of financiers having large traffic 
at their control, by allowing its traffic at one point to be taken away from 
it by a road under the management allied to that of the industry. Here 
then, at Durham, we have two great trunk-line railroads bidding for traffic 
into Durham by allowances to industrial roads. They voluntarily reduce 
their own revenue through divisions with these industrial roads for the 
sake of gaining traffic. The large stockholders in the Durham & 
Southern by their control of industries induce the Seaboard Air Line to 
build up the traffic of a rival road, the Durham & Southern. If there is 
a dollar over and above the actual cost of transportation in the 40 per 
cent. division which the Durham & Southern gets it goes into the pockets 
of the Dukes; it is not a rebate given to the American Tobacco Company, 
but confessedly is an advantage growing out of the relation between the 
Dukes and the tobacco interests, for if the Dukes did not have freight 
to route the traffic manager of the Seaboard says that no such arrangement 
would have been made. There may be some doubt as to the power of the 
commission to correct a situation such as this, but whatever power the 
commission has it should exercise. An order will be issued against the 
Seaboard Air Line citing it to show cause why its rates into and out of 
Durham on all classes and commodities should not be reduced, and against 
the Norfolk & Western that it show cause why its rate on coal into Durham 
should not be reduced.” 

In accordance with this decision, the Norfolk & Western and 
the Seaboard Air Line were ordered by the commission to show 
cause before February why their Durham rates should not all be 
reduced, presumably by the amount of the allowances given to 
the “big fellows.” 

The allowances in question are considerable. The Durham & 
Southern, for instance, is receiving from the Norfolk & Western 
69 cents to haul a ton of coal less than two miles; this is about 
35 per cent. of the rate. The Durham & Southern is receiving 
from the Seaboard 40 per cent. of the rate for a twenty-mile 
haul. It was evidently the thought of the commission that this 
threat of a general reduction of the Durham rates, 35 or 40 per 
cent., would result in inducing the railways to withdraw the al- 
lowances in question, and thus eliminate what is considered a 
discrimination. Certainly the Durham rate could not be cut in 
this way without affecting the whole southern rates schedule 
most favorably, and a general reduction of anything like this per- 
centage would spell bankruptcy. The remedy looks heroic, and 
whether it comes or not, the commission certainly has demon- 
strated that it desires to “help the railways” in this matter, even 
if it does not choose the exact method which the railways might 
desire. 

This settled, the question arises—why should there be this 
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misunderstanding? Why should not “Old Railroader” appre- 
ciate that the commission wants to help him? Why should he 
couple his appeal with abuse? On the other hand, why does 
not the commission know that the railways want help, and why 
does it make the acceptance of its “help” so difficult? In fine, 
why are the commission and the railways so far apart? 

One might as well ask why there are still in the South old 
ladies who hate a Yankee, and why the “bloody shirt” has been 
waved in the North within a few years. There was a state of 
war between the railways and the commission for twenty years, 
war in the courts, to be sure, but war all the same; and the early 
victories were with the railways. We are now in a period of 
reconstruction, and of rapid reconstruction. But there are so 
many old scars left on both sides, and there are many old wounds 
which re-open when the surgeon is rough—sometimes, indeed, 
when he means to be tender. 

An unprejudiced person would probably say that, as con- 
querors go, the Interstate Commerce Commission is a very de- 
cent conqueror. Whatever its lapses in administration and legis- 
lation, it certainly has not been actively oppressive, despite quite 
a little provocation from the conquered. But the modern scale 
is high. A good deal is expected of conquerors nowadays. One 
of the members of the commission had some forty odd years ago 
a personal experience of “reconstruction.” Will he not explain 
to his colleagues what qualities are most appreciated in con- 
querors? 

One chief obstacle in the way of bringing the commission 
and the railways to a closer understanding is the fact that most 
of the strong men in the railways have, by their very quality of 
strength, been most deeply involved in the twenty-year war with 
the commission. They are the men who can help the commission 
most, and many of them consider themselves especially persona 
non grata. On the other hand, the clever men in the railways 
have many of them been engaged in putting the commission into 
one‘or another hole, and they feel—justly or not—that the com- 
mission does not trust them, and that it will take years of frank 
dealing before they can become useful. 

The personnel of the commission, however, is not thoroughly 
committed. Many of the members have been appointed since the 
worst part of the war, and none of them served all through it. 
They are all politicians of one or another kind, and as such are 
all men of a good deal of tact. We can hardly conclude that the 
commission ought in every case to take the first steps to secure 
an understanding. There is plenty of room for both sides to 
make approaches. Doubtless such approaches are being made. 
It is to be hoped that they will be more frequent and will lead 
to a more perfect understanding. ; 





NEW BOOKS. 





Suspension Bridges and Cantilevers. By D. B. Steinman, C. E., Assistant 
Professor of Civil Engineering, University of Idaho. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, New York. 4 in. x 6 in. 185 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Engineering literature contains very little adequate data from 
which to determine the economic and limiting spans for canti- 
lever and suspension bridges, although comparative designs of 
these two types of long-span bridges have been prepared in cer- 
tain instances for particular local conditions. The treatment by 
Mr. Steinman is intended to make a general comparison for the 
purpose of establishing the relative economic or limiting span 
lengths. This comparison involved the determination of the 
maximum practicable spans for the suspension and cantilever 
types, the maximum economic spans for the suspension and canti- 
lever types, and the span of equal cost for the two types. The 
method adopted was to compare existing and new designs and 
estimates covering a wide range of both types of bridges, from 
which to deduce empirical laws of the variation of weight and 
cost with the length of span. The determination of cost curves 
indicates the comparative economy at different spans as well as 
the critical span of equal cost. 
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Letters to the Laditor. 


“ABOLISH THE PRESENT GIVING.” 








Ottawa, Ont., January 17, 1912. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RAtLway AGE GAZETTE: 

The discussion on the question of the supply men giving, and 
railway men receiving, gifts is fine. No one will for a moment 
claim that the practice is right. But it is amusing to see the 
fellows “hunt cover.” “The wicked flee when no man pursueth.” 
That one from the ex-purchasing agent reminds one of the fable 
about the fox and the tail he lost. The truth about the matter 
is that the small fry will now be largely cut out of the Christmas 
giving, but the big fellows will continue to get theirs just the 
same, or a little more. This is right and according to Scripture, 
for “to him that hath, to him shall be given.” If we have been 
dishonest in this matter in the past, let us be honest now, and 
not play the hypocrite. The principle of the thing is wrong, 
always has been wrong, and can never be right. Some have 
accepted gifts, and reciprocated, knowing they were expected to 
do so. Some have received them, and did not reciprocate. Others 
have persuaded themselves that the gifts were a mark of per- 
sonal regard. They were all dishonest. But let us be honest 
now, and cut it all out. It is a matter that rests with the sup- 
ply people, not the railway men. There may be one or two men 
in the thousands of railway men who would try to “hold up” a 
supply man; but how long would it take that supply man to 
have such a man removed? It is up to the supply man. Let us 
see if they can trust each other enough to “cut it out.” 

E. J. M. 





THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION AND UN- 
FAIR DISCRIMINATION. 





New York, January 20, 1912. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAtLWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

The editorial in your issue of January 12 proposing that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be given the power to name a 
minimum rate is all right in theory. With such a power, the 
commission could increase discriminatory rates like those you 
cite, and could thus end such discriminations. 

3ut there are practical difficulties. First, Congress is not at all 
likely to take action which would result in the increase of a 
single rate. Second, if the commission had this power it would 
nct be at all likely to use it, as it could and should be used. 

I take it there is no doubt as to the truth of my first propo- 
sition. In proof of the second, let me remind you that the com- 
mission has a great deal of power which it could use in this 
direction, which it is not exercising. Why should we expect it 
to exercise new powers any more diligently or intelligently? 

The railways do not in general want to make such rates as 
those you allude to; certainly none of the railways involved want 
to maintain them now. Presumably the road which first cut 
the copper rate to the seaboard profited thereby, but now that 
all the other roads have met the rate, that advantage is gone. 
The same statement is true, or almost true, of the packing house 
rates from Kansas City. Certainly if the railways were not 
afraid of the big shippers the rates would go back to a reason- 
able point at once. Such discriminatory rates are excused as the 
“result of competition.” In point of fact, they are largely the re- 
sult of monopoly, only the monopoly is not with the railways. 
Every one knows that these rates were forced on one or another 
weak railway by a kind of persuasion that is now illegal. 

The commission must know this, and it must know that the 
big shippers maintain their illegal advantage by illegal solicitation. 
Why doesn’t the commission go ahead and encourage the rail- 
ways to wipe out their illegal rates, instead of sitting back and 
doing nothing except jockey for more power, or at best secure 
indictments against railways, not shippers, on absurdly small and 
technical points? OLD RAILROADER. 
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THE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT AS A MEANS OF ECONOMY. 





Cuicago, January 26, 1912. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE RAILWAy AGE GAZETTE: 

The second article in the series of Opportunities for Economy 
on Railways, which appeared in the Railway Age Gazette of 
December 22, 1911, deals with a subject which has attracted the 
attention of railway managers more and more in recent years, 
but on the average railway there is still room for more real 
improvement and economy in the supply department than they 
seem to fully comprehend. 

I am particularly pleased at the importance which Mr. Fritch 
attaches to this question, because it seems to show that good 
seed which falls by the wayside will sometimes bring forth a 
harvest. The writer, however, while he has touched upon a most 
important subject, has apparently not had either time or oppor- 
tunity for more than a superficial study of the question. The 
views which he expresses in regard to the organization and the 
methods to be employed in promoting the efficiency of the supply 
department are not those of one who has had any very intimate 
experience with its operations. As one gentleman described it: 
“He has heard a bell ring, but has not located it.’ The bell was 
rung in an article on Suggested Possibilities of Supply Depart- 
ment Management, published in the Railway Age Gazette of 
July 30, 1909, and the reverberations are caught up and re- 
echoed in the introduction of Mr. Fritch’s article. 

What he says in that introduction cannot be gainsaid. The 
facts are apparent even to the casual eye. The method suggested 
for instituting a comparison between the operations of different 
roads with respect to their supply department performance is, 
perhaps, not as good a one as could be devised, but the idea 
sought to be conveyed is sound. The use of operating expense 
in the manner suggested, as a factor in determining the efficiency 
of the supply department, amounts to putting a premium on ex- 
travagance in management so far as that particular feature is 
concerned; for the higher the operating expense per mile the 
greater the divisor and the lower the ratio obtained, so that, 


‘other things being equal, the road having the highest operating 


costs would show the best performance in the supply department. 
The basis of any such comparison should not be money expended, 
but work performed or service rendered. Perhaps I should not 
question the manner in which this comparison is made, because 
the figures which he presents show that the performance of the 
Wabash Railroad ranks the highest of all the roads between 
which the comparisons are instituted, but it would be interest- 
ing to know why the Chicago Great Western does not appear in 
the list. Some data obtained from the same source from which 
Mr. Fritch took his figures, and which was worked out in the 
manner which he suggests, shows a ratio of 19 for the Chicago 
Great Western, which would make it a tie with road No. 27 
for the twenty-eighth place in the list of 31 roads. Certainly 
Mr. Fritch has one of his opportunities for economy directly be- 
fore him. All of this, however, is by the way. 

The principal reason why greater advantage has not been taken 
of this opportunity for economy has been that the managers as 
a rule are graduates from the operating ranks, and, with some 
notable exceptions, men of brains and ability with any special 
training in the handling of supplies on a large scale have not 
been available for supply department work. This accounts for 
the retention of the prevalent idea that in order to carry on 
the work of the railway successfully the procuring and handling 
of the supplies must be supervised in considerable detail by off- 
cers of the transportation, mechanical or maintenance of way de- 
partments. Managers who have been convinced that certain 
economies can be effected by entrusting this work to a sepa- 
rate organization have in many cases established a supply or 
stores department, but also in many cases they have stopped 
short of giving the officer in charge of that department the neces- 
sary authority which would make him really independent of the 
supervision of the other branches of the service, and to that ex- 
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tent the opportunity for the greatest possible economy is lost. 

The whole training is opposed to the idea that a man who 
does not participate directly in the use of the material can pos- 
sibly know how much should properly be carried in stock, or 
how it can be most economically handled, and they often fear to 
make the experiment. This is brought out clearly in the article 
under consideration. 

In one line the writer recommends that the stores department 
should be entirely independent of the operating department, and 
in the same paragraph he says that the division storekeeper 
should be responsible to the operating officials as to the dis- 
bursement of the stock. This is the operating theory, but it is 
not good practice; it introduces a divided responsibility at once. 

To really get the best results, the supply department must be 
independent in toto and in reality. Under proper management 
this can easily be accomplished without taking from the oper- 
ating officials, who must use the material, any of the choice 
which they should properly exercise with respect to the kind 
and quality of material best adapted for the purpose. It would, 
however, relieve them from the responsibility of deciding how 
much material should be carried in stock and place that responsi- 
bility, together with the more important and difficult duty of 
always having sufficient material on hand to supply the require- 
ments of the service, upon the individual in charge of the supply 
department. 

A properly organized and really independent supply department 
will act as a check on a number of the practices indulged in 
by operating officers and described in the article. The sug- 
gested report and the inventories and balance sheets indicated 
are somewhat crude, and it is evident that the writer is not very 
familiar with the work of the Railway Storekeepers’ Association 
along this line, and with their published forms of material classi- 
fication and recommended practices. These represent the last 
word up to this date in intelligent storekeeping, and have been 
framed by men who have made a thorough study of the actual 
working conditions. 

The reports which the writer suggests should be made monthly 
by each department, through the auditor, are inconsistent with 
his argument for an independent store department. If that was 
an accomplished fact, none of the other departments would 
have any reason for making a monthly report touching on mate- 
rial matters, and in my judgment it is not consistent with the 
best methods to have such reports made through the auditing de- 
partment unless the divisional accounting system is in effect on 
the road, in which case, it is not only proper, but desirable, that 
the division storekeeper’s accounts should be handled by the di- 
visional accounting officer; otherwise too many complications are 
introduced and too many delays encountered in securing the use 
of the figures to make them of real benefit in the administration 
of the department. 

The thought which seems to run through the article is that 
operating officers should order the stocks of material and super- 
vise their disbursement, and the supply and purchasing depart- 
ments should merely supervise the purchasing and handling of 
the material which the operating officials order. The underlying 
idea of an independent supply department is contrary to this. 
The responsibility for having the necessary material on hand 
when it is needed, and for having no more than is necessary 
to meet the requirements of the service, should rest entirely upon 
the general storekeeper, and the operating officials should order 
from him by requisition only the material that they need for 
immediate use. While determining the kind and quality of the 
material which it is desired to use, they should not be permitted 
to dictate in any way the quantity to be carried in stock, the lo- 
cation of the stock or the methods of its distribution. Until this 
idea is fully recognized and put into actual practice, under the 
charge of competent men, the opportunity for economy which 
exists in this direction cannot be availed of to the fullest extent. 

GEORGE G. YEOMANS, 
Assistant to the President, Wabash Railroad. 
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“THE TRUTH ABOUT RAILWAY ACCIDENTS.” 





Cuicaco, December 20, 1911. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

Relative to the article in the Railway Age Gazette of Decem- 
ber 8 entitled “The Truth About Railway Accidents,” in which 
you criticise Charles Edward Russell’s article entitled “Speed” 
which appeared in Hampton-Columbian Magazine for October, 
that some of Mr. Russell’s statements are “gratuitous guesses” 
and open to question and that his article, as a whole, is some- 
what sensational and misleading, the writer will not attempt to 
controvert, but will be content with pointing out a few discrep- 
ancies in the statistics given in your article. In your first table 
you give the following statistics: 

Rartway Accipent Statistics, 1908. 


Accidents to passengers— Killed. Injured. 
A. 


No. per 1,000,000 





No. per 1,006,000 


No. Pass’r Miles. oO. Pass’r Miles. 
i United States .... 381 .013 11,556 -40 
U. S. Group 2.... 80 011 2,677 .38 


In your comparisons there is no division of the roads into 
groups in any of the other countries, or in any portion of the 
United States except group 2 notwithstanding that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission divides the railways of this country 
into 10 groups. Why is group 2 only singled out? Why not 
give all statistics of this country by groups so that comparisons 
could be made? It is well known that the railways which com- 
prise group 2 are, as a whole, the best block-signaled roads in 
the country, and the mileage in 1908 was about 10 per cent. of 
the total mileage of the United States. The tables given show 
the employees of group 2 to be 352,722; employees per one killed, 
373; and per one injured, 15. Inasmuch as the number of em- 
ployees given for group 2 is greater than the total trainmen in the 
United States it is evident that the total number of employees, 
which embraces all those employed in the railway’s service, were 
taken'to obtain this result, as the number of trainmen in group 2 
was 68,898. While group 2, to be exact, had 9.9 per cent. of the 
mileage in the United States, 21 per cent. of the total passengers 
killed and 23.17 per cent. of the passengers injured were in that 
group and of employees, 27.75 per cent. of those killed and 
27.67 per cent. of those injured were in that group. Not a very 
good showing. 

The only available defense for the above is to attempt to argue 
on the basis of “passenger miles” and number of trains. A very 
large percentage of the excess “passenger miles” in group 2 over 
the balance of the country consists of a larger number of pas- 
sengers per train, and to fill a train comfortably full of passen- 
gers does not increase the hazard to that train one iota over that 
of an empty train. Another large factor in this “passenger 
mile” total is the heavy suburban travel where the cars are 
crowded. There is only a few miles’ travel for each passenger, 
but it swells the passenger-mile total enormously and the rail- 
ways of group 2 have far more of this class of travel than any 
other group. In regard to the number of trains, as above stated, 
the railways of group 2 are more completely equipped with block 
signals than those of any other portion of the country, and if 
visual signals could perform the functions for which they were 
installed there would be no more hazard with trains in each and 
every block section than with a less number. It is a self-evident 
fact, which your article has emphasized to the analytical reader, 
that the visual signals do not and cannot provide the necessary 
train protection. Three factors intervene to prevent their doing 
$0, viz., human fallibility, the elements, over which we have no 
control, and the demands of business for prompt and continuous 
transportation of both passengers and merchandise. 

The question of properly safeguarding trains in this country 
cannot be solved by drawing comparisons between railway em- 
ployees here and in England, because the conditions are in no 
way analogous. As Mr. Acworth aptly puts it in your quota- 
tion, “In England or on the continent the railway employee 
usually spends his entire working life in the service of one com- 
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pany, and to lose his job is a disaster.” There is the vital differ- 
ence, over there that once a servant, always a servant, and the 
highest ambition that a laborer’s son can possibly have is to suc- 
ceed his father in a position of servitude at a weekly stipend that 
would hardly keep an American in smoking tobacco. Under 
such conditions he does become less a man and more an automa- 
ton. That condition never can prevail in the United States, and 
it is idle to discuss it. 

The elements—the second factor with which we have to deal— 
interfere with human vision to such an extent as to render prac- 
tically impossible the observance of signals, and this inter- 
ference English roads suffer from fully as much as ours. But 
in England in cases of severe fogs, all goods (freight) trains 
are stopped and nothing but passenger trains allowed on the 
road and the less important of these are sometimes abandoned. 
Each signal ‘station has a fog pit, an army of fog men is placed 
in these pits, and the engineman gets his instructions, as to the 
signal indication from the man in the fog pit. Could our rail- 
ways follow such a practice? The people would not submit to 
the delays incident thereto for either passenger or freight, not 
to mention the expense involved under our American rate of 
wages. 

As this discussion should be confined, as closely as possible, 
to train accidents we will first consider trainmen, as given in 
your table. According to the figures given therein it would only 
take 150 years to kill all the trainmen employed, it is mighty 
hard to understand how “on the average an employee can work 
637 years before being killed.” If we take the total number of 
railway employees, which is unreasonable, as industrial accidents 
to railway employees have no connection with train accidents, 
still we are unable to reach the average of “637 years” because, 


according to the figures given in the tables, it would only take 


421 years to kill them all. 

Your statement in regard to an automatic stop, “such a de- 
vice would only prevent collisions,” is erroneous. The second 
annual report of the Block Signal and Train Control Board 
illustrates, describes and reports on a system of complete auto- 
matic control of trains which provides protection against “the 
inherent defects of the despatching system, the improper working 
of the block system and the failure of the engineman to observe, 
understand and obey signal indications.” It is true that the re- 
port is so much involved as to excuse such oversight by those 
unfamiliar with the art. The disobedience of signals does not 
result only in causing collisions; it frequently causes derailments. 

Any one familiar with the subject will agree that if all train 
accidents that are chargeable to the three causes above given 
were eliminated, there would be very few left, and American rail- 
ways would be the safest in the world. Now, the modern auto- 
matic block signal system, if it were implicitly obeyed at all 
times, would protect against “the inherent defects of the des- 
patching system” and, if implicitly obeyed, there would be no 
failure of the engineman, but it could not protect against its 
own improper working, such as the giving of a false clear indica- 
tion. The automatic stop properly applied in connection with 
automatic signals compels implicit obedience, protects against 
the failure of the signal, and the failure of the man; in short, 
provides the required protection against accidents incident to 
train operation. What more is wanted? B. C. ROWELL, 


[Regarding Mr. Rowell’s inquiry as to why we singled out the 
figures for group 2 for inclusion in the table referred to, that 
group, in point of population, railway mileage, density of traffic, 
etc., is more similar to the European countries with whose sta- 
tistics of railway accidents those of the United States were com- 
pared than is the United States as a whole or than any other 
group or groups in the United States. Mr. Rowell points out 
that more passengers were killed in proportion to railway mile- 
age in group 2 than in the country as a whole, and says that this 
is “not a very good showing.” He supplies the answer to his 
own statement, however, by referring to the fact that the density 
of passenger traffic is greater in group 2 than elsewhere. He 
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says that “a very large percentage of the excess passenger miles 
in group 2 over the balance of the country consists of a larger 
number of passengers per train, and to fill a train completely full 
of passengers does not increase the hazard to that train one iota 
over that of an empty train.” Certainly not. But where there 
are the most passengers per train, there will the most passengers 
be killed in any given number of train accidents. 

Mr. Rowell says, “if visual signals could perform the func- 
tions for which they were installed, etc.” They do this very 
thing. They are installed to give indications, and they give them. 
They do not and cannot enforce obedience, but they are not in- 
stalled to enforce obedience. Visual signals are performing their 
work in a creditable manner. They are not performing it per- 
fectly, but most collisions on block signalled lines are due, not 
to signal failures, but to man failures—not to want of correct 
indications, but to want of obedience to them. An automatic 
stop would simply enforce the indications given, whether cor- 
rect-or not. 

Mr. Rowell dismisses our showing that most railway accidents 
are due to shortcomings of the human element by saying, in 
effect, that we shall never have in this country railway em- 
ployees who will do their duty as automatically as do those of 
the railways of England. This is saying, in substance, that we 
shall always continue to have almost as many accidents as we 
have now, unless the contention of the Railway Age Gazette, 
that no improvement in equipment, whether the installation of 
an automatic stop or any other, would prevent a great majority 
of the accidents that now occur, is incorrect. But Mr. Rowell 
controverts our statement that automatic stops would prevent 
only collisions. He calls attention to the Block Signal and Train 
Control Board’s description of a system of automatic train con- 
trol which provides protection against “the inherent defects of 
the despatching system, the improper working of the block sys- 
tem and the failure of the engineman to observe, understand 
and obey signal indications.” But a system of automatic train 
control which would do all that is claimed for the one men- 
tioned would do nothing more nor less than prevent collisions. 


.Even if an automatic stop system had been adopted, and had 


abolished all collisions and derailments, it would have prevented 
only 785 out of the 10,396 fatalities on the railways of the United 
States in the year ending June 30, 1911, and only 11,793 out of 
150,159 injuries. 

Mr. Rowell says “this discussion should be confined as closely 
as possible to train accidents.” Why? Most accidents are not 
train accidents; and the purpose of discussion should be to reduce 
all accidents. We contended in the original article on this sub- 
ject that an automatic stop system would prevent only a small 
proportion of the total accidents on American railways even if 
it worked with approximate perfection, and Mr. Rowell’s letter 
does not disprove this. This is not necessarily an argument 
against automatic stops; but it is a complete answer to arguments 
for it as a sovereign specific for accidents. Mr. Rowell criticises 
the statement which we quoted from Mr. Kruttschnitt that a 
railway employee, on the basis of the figures for 1909, could work 
637 years without meeting with a fatal train accident, and says 
that according to his calculations all the railway employees would 
be killed in 421 years. It will be noted, however, that Mr. Row- 
ell’s calculation is based on the figures for the year 1908, while 
Mr. Kruttschnitt’s calculation was based on the figures for 
1909.—Enrror. ] 





For the current fiscal year 159,377 tons of steel ties were 
bought for the Prussian State Railways, 265,771 tons of rails, 
and 118,822 tons of rail joints, bolts, spik2s, etc. The proportion 
of steel to timber ties has not changed much of late. The prices 
paid were at the rate of $28.30 for 2,240 Ibs. of rails, and $26.60 
for ties—each about 50 cents per ton cheaper than the year be- 
fore. Coal cost $2.86 per ton, which was 1 cent a ton less than 
the year before. Coal briquettes cost 15 cents per ton more than 
coal. 
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THE RAILWAYS’ INTEREST IN FOREST FIRE PRE- 
VENTION. 





BY E. A. STERLING, 
Forester, Pennsylvania Railroad. 

From the very nature of things, railways are bound to be the 
initial cause of many forest fires. They have no doubt frequently 
been held responsible for fires which they did not cause; but 
whenever forests and woodlands adjoin the right-of-way, sparks 
from the locomotives may fall in the leaves and litter during dry 
weather and start a fire. Spark arresters, which are intended 
to break up the live cinders and reduce their temperature below 
the combustion point, are almost universally used; but the fact 
remains that live cinders do reach the ground, and it appears 
that an arrester which will effectively stop sparks will also re- 
tard the draft. While most roads have been reluctant to admit 
this, the evidence seems to be against them. Rather strong proof 
of the danger from sparks thrown by coal-burning locomotives 
was furnished in New York state in 1903, when practically the 
whole Adirondack region adjacent to the railways, except along 
a branch to Raquette lake, where oil-burning engines were used, 
was burned over, and fires started behind nearly every day 








Area Burned Along Both Sides of Track Where Railway Failed 
to Provide Fire Line. 


train. A map of the burned district showed a broad fire-swept 
belt paralleling all the railways. 

In addition to the fires which may be traced to sparks from 
locomotives, the very existence of a railway in a forest gives 
rise to fires which result from indirect causes for which the 
railways should not be held responsible. Passengers often throw 
burning cigars or other ignited material out of the car windows; 
while the great army of the unemployed and unwashed which 
moves constantly along the lines starts many forest fires through 
carelessness and indifference. 

Whatever may be the cause of the many fires which originate 
on or near railway right-of-way, the attitude of the public, and 
even of the state and government officials, who should know 
better, has generally been unfair to the roads. It has been cus- 
tomary to picture the railways as forest-destroying monsters, 
roaring up and down the tracks, with grim satisfaction in the 
damage done. Scant consideration has been given the fact that 
it takes time and money to keep a right-of-way even reasonably 
clear of inflammable material, and that even if this is done, fires 
may start on private land outside the right-of-way, where the 
road has no power to prevent the accumulation of inflammable 
debris, yet is held responsible for damages. As a fundamental 
fire preventive measure, the best mechanical engineers in the 
country have been sparing no pains and expense to perfect spark 
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arresters which would be effective and practical. In some for- 
ested regions the states have .been more remiss than the rail- 
ways in having failed to provide adequate means or organization 
to cope with the fire danger; yet have blamed the railways for 
much of the damage without shouldering their own share of the 
burden. A more enlightened viewpoint is now being accepted. 

As to a motive, or even an excuse, for indifference on the 
part of the railways, there is none, because they are often the 
heaviest losers in case of fire. They are, first of all, the constant 
prey of scheming land owners who place the liability on the rail- 
way and attempt to collect damages for every fire, no matter 
how it starts. An authentic story is told of a railway section 
gang going a quarter of a mile across the fields and helping a 
farmer put out a fire in his woodlot. A few days later, the com- 
pany received a bill for the damage done. If an honest land 
owner gets damages for a fire, every man in the region whose 
conscience is a little rusty will promptly have a fire and start a 
damage suit. 

The railways simply could not affcrd to be indifferent to the 
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As the railways cannot afford to add to the fire menace in the 
forested regions through which they operate, they should also 
be active in the prevention and suppression of fires. Unfortu- 
nately, they have been’so only within.the past few years. The 
conservation and development of local industries and resources 
has characterized the broad-gage management of most roads; but 
through lack of education on the subject, or failure to appreciate 
the importance of forest products as a source of tonnage and of 
the forests as a resource and asset, an effective policy regarding 
forest fires was of slow development. In the South Atlantic 
states, for example, we find the railways working constantly 
for agricultural development, while overlooking the fact that 
the large percentage of the land which is unsuited for farming 
would naturally reforest itself if fires were prevented, and con- 
stitute a permanent source of revenue. A railway company is 
a long-lived corporation, which can look far into the future and 
afford to wait a reasonable time for returns. 

The active fire preventive work undertaken by roads falls under 
the three heads of compulsory, co-operative and voluntary. 











Railway Fire Line in New Jersey. 
Ten-foot strip, with soil exposed, 100 ft. from outer rail; intervening space cleared of undergrowth, with trees acting as fire screen, 


destruction of forest property by fire, as both passenger and 
freight business would suffer. Burn over a summer resort 
region like Maine or the Adirondacks, and the heavy passenger 
trafic would vanish with the forests. Timber and lumber in 
many forms constitute a large percentage of the freight tonnage 
on many roads. Railway extension in the Pacific Northwest is 
usually credited to agricultural development; but, despite the 
large output of grain, stock, fruit, and other products, fully 75 
per cent. of all eastbound rail freight originating west of the 
Cascades, and 80 per cent. of the freight handled at Puget Sound 
ports, is composed of forest products. Not only do the railways 
derive a large revenue from the forests, but they are among the 
largest users of forest products. Exhaust the timber resources 
of a region, and the additional cost of cross-ties, posts, lumber, 
etc., very materially increases the maintenance charges. 


In New York state an example of compulsory action is legis- 
lation enforced by the Public Service Commission, requiring all 
railways which traverse the Adirondack region to use oil-burning 
locomotives during the day time from April 15 to November 1. 
The same roads are also required to maintain a patrol during 
the summer, which they have attempted to do with varying de- 
grees of success. Prior to the enactment of this law, some of 
the roads voluntarily maintained a patrol, provided water barrels 
at dangerous points, and operated special waste tank cars 
equipped with pumps for extinguishing fires set on the right-of- 
way. The voluntary work was not entirely effective, so the state 
has secured practical immunity from railway fires by putting 
a heavy burden on the roads. Oil as fuel in this region costs 
30 to 50 per cent. more than coal. On the Chateaugay branch of 
the Delaware & Hudson, it costs about 10 cents per train mile 
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mcre to burn oil than coal, aside from the costs of changing the 
locomotive furnaces twice a year. It is probable that closer 
vcluntary co-operation between the railways and the state would 
have saved expense and trouble. 

In Massachusetts and New Jersey, the law permits the rail- 
ways to make, at their own expense, protective clearings or fire 
lines outside of the right-of-way, without liability of trespass. 
In New Jersey, the law (Chapter 74, Laws of 1909) is very 
specific, and provides that the roads shall, within a stated time, 
construct through all forested land a safety belt 10 ft. wide, 
100 ft. from the outer rail, and between this belt and the track 
cut out thick brush, trim the large trees to a height of 6 ft., and 
clear away all inflammable material. Up to January 1, 1912, 
about 235 miles of fire breaks had been built in accordance with 
the law. Although the Forest Commission was enjoined from 
enforcing the law, pending decision as to its constitutionality, 
most of the roads in the state continued the work because of its 
practical value in preventing fire and reducing liability. The 
authority given to remove debris and construct fire breaks on 
adjacent land, even though it is done at their own expense, gives 
the roads a freedom from damage suits which does not exist 
when such laws are not in effect. The New Jersey law, while 
originally a compulsory one, is working out on a co-operative 
basis. The cost of these fire lines varies from $125 to $500 per 
mile, with an average of about $180. 

A comparatively new legislative feature affecting the railways 
is found in the new Minnesota law, which provides that “when, 
in the judgment of the state forester, there is danger of the 
setting and spreading of fires from locomotive engines, he shall 
order any railway company to provide patrolmen to follow each 
train throughout such fire patrol district or districts as he deems 





Turnwater Canyon, Near Wenatchee, Wash., on the Great 
Northern. 


Clearing shown on right side of track. 


necessary to prevent fires.” The same act also provides that the 
railways, independently of the state forester, shall patrol their 
right-of-way and take other steps to prevent the setting and 
spreading of fires. This last provision is similar to the New 
York state law, except that the latter permits the state to organ- 
ize a patrol and charge the cost to the railways in case an ade- 
quate railway patrol is not provided. Just how a patrol system 
which is based largely on the judgment of a state official will 
work out remains to be seen, but it promises well if the states 
and the railways will work in harmony. In August of this year, 
State Forester Cox of Minnesota stated that “the railways have 
been brought to realize that a business-like system of fire pro- 
tection is a paying proposition, and they have organized special 
forces of patrolmen on speeders and placed them where the dis- 
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trict rangers feel that they will be most effective. The com- 
panies are also paying more attention than formerly to the ques- 
ticn of spark arresters on their locomotives.” 

It is believed that, under ordinary conditions, the best results 
will come from mutual co-operation between the railways and 
those interested in forest protection, and a combination of state 
and private patrol, which can be made more effective by keeping 
the right-of-way and adjacent land clear and by using improved 
spark arresters. A club, particularly a legal one, is usually not 
a welcome nor an effective incentive to good behavior. Where 
mutual interests are involved, all action taken by the responsible 
parties should be closely co-ordinated. 

During the last year the state forester of Wisconsin called a 
meeting of railway officials, timberland owners and others, and 
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Railway Fire Line Through Pine Land in New Jersey; Tree 
Growth Entirely Cleared. 


together they discussed ways and means of curbing the fire evil. 
Fifteen railways were represented by prominent officials, and they 
all seemed awake to the seriousness of the problem and anxious 
to help in its solution. The railway representatives present 
agreed unanimously on the following measures, which they be- 
lieved would practically eliminate fires from locomotives: 

1. That the right-of-way be cleared of all combustible material 
under the direction of the fire wardens. 

2. That the burning of debris on the right-of-way be con- 
trolled by the fire wardens. 

3. That under special conditions there be a regular patrol, 
properly equipped with fire-fighting apparatus, following each 
train. 

4. That all freight train crews keep a lookout from the top of 
the caboose, and that they be required to stop and put out fires 
when discovered. 

5. That some means be devised to keep a strip 100 ft. wide 
adjacent to the right-of-way free from slashings. 

6. That there be as much improvement as possible in the 
mechanical construction of locomotives. 

Some of the co-operative and voluntary measures which are be- 
ing carried out give promise of the ultimate solution of the rail- 
way forest fire problem. In the timbered belts of western Wash- 
ington, two transcontinental lines are installing oil-burning loco- 
motives; while the Great Northern has signified its intention 
of using Radley Hunter stacks on coal-burning engines on branch 
lines. The automatic self-dumping ash pan which the govern- 
ment has compelled some of the western railways to adopt, at 
heavy expense, has proved a prolific cause of fire. The Chicago. 
& Northwestern, however, is overcoming this danger by equip- 
ping its locomotives with water jets to extinguish the live coals. 

In Canada, the Canadian Pacific, which for years has been 
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active in developing the country’s resources, now has a forestry 
department to look after the enormous areas of forest land along 
the lines of the railway. The company owns large tracts of 
forest land, and in connection with the definite system of forest 
management is giving particular attention to the work of forest 
protection. 

Throughout the Northwest, protective forest fire associations 
made up of timberland owners are doing wonderfully effective 
work by education, patrol and mutual co-operation. During 
1911 the Western Forestry and Conservation Association, through 
its affliated associations, for which the parent organization acts 
as a clearing house, patrolled sixteen million acres of land con- 
taining four hundred billion feet of timber, and spent over 
$207,000 in fighting fire and maintaining 1,400 patrolmen. The 
protective fire associations throughout the country protect in 
the neighborhood of thirty million acres of timberland, and not 
a small part of their work is co-operation with and through the 
railways. The timberland-owning railways of the West con- 
tribute directly to the maintenance of the associations, the North- 
ern Pacific during 1911 paying over $14,000 through assessments. 
As the fire interests of the timberland owners are closely allied 
with the forest service, the states, and the railways, we now 
find these four interests working in close harmony, and with 
excellent results. 

The forest service, with nearly two hundred million acres of 
national forests, or an area seven times as large as the state of 
Pennsylvania, under its control, has the heaviest fire responsibil- 
ity of any single organization. The existence of some 2,000 miles 
of railway in these forests calls for a definite system of fire 
protection, which involves both legal and co-operative arrange- 
ments. The federal act of March 3, 1875, contains certain stipu- 
lations under which right-of-way can be secured through public 
land. Grants or easements for any right-of-way crossing gov- 
ernment land are issued by the secretary of the interior, but if 
national forest lands are involved they must be passed upon by 
the secretary of agriculture; and, as conditions vary greatly in 
different regions, the terms of the stipulations are modified to 
meet local conditions. 

When the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound road was put 
through to the Pacific coast, the railway made a very thorough clear- 
ing on strips adjacent to the track on government forest land, 
but not upon patented lands within the national forest boundaries. 
When the Soo line was constructed across the Minnesota national 
forest, the railway plowed a strip of land 25 ft. wide, the inner 
edge of which was 100 ft. from the track, along both sides of 
the right-of-way throughout its entire length across the forest, 
except where natural fire barriers existed. The Spokane Inter- 
national, in building across the Pend Oreille national forest in 
Idaho, executed a supplementary agreement under which the 
railway maintains, during dry seasons, a patrol of the right-of- 
way in conjunction with the forest service patrol. Usually, how- 
ever, the forest service maintains its own patrol along the rail- 
ways, this being generally considered more effective, because it 
can be correlated with the patrol of adjacent areas. 

It is illustrative of the present attitude of the railways that 
practically throughout the west they have been willing to go 
farther than the law requires in co-operating with the forest 
service for the reduction of fire losses. They have established 
voluntary patrols, furnished special trains for fire-fighting crews, 
taken their own men from construction or maintenance work to 
assist in fire fighting, and put on oil-burning locomotives through 
forested regions. The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
people were the first to test out oil burners thoroughly and to 
introduce them generally on divisions crossing the national 
forests. 

The Great Northern and the Northern Pacific secured their 
right-of-way prior to the creation of the national forests; but 
notwithstanding the absence of legal necessity for action, they en- 
tered into co-operation of a very significant and assuring char- 
acter. In April, 1910, these two roads made identical agreements 
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with the United States Department of Agriculture, under which, 
very briefly summarized, they agree to clear and keep free of in- 
flammable material the right-of-way and a strip of adjacent land 
not over 200 ft. wide; equip all locomotives so as to prevent the 
escape of sparks and fire as far as practicable; establish an 
effective system of reporting fires on or near the right-of-way; 
give the use of company poles for forest service telephone and 
telegraph lines; grant permission to forest officers to operate 
speeders on company tracks in connection with patrol; take all 
possible action towards the prompt extinguishment of any fire 
discovered by railway employees; and reimburse the forest 
service for extra labor in extinguishing fires which start within 
200 ft. of the tracks. The forest service, representing the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in return patrols the railway right-of- 
way during the fire season; furnishes, without expense, the serv- 
ices of available forest service employees for fighting fires on or 
near the right-of-way; pays for extra labor hired by the rail- 
way in extinguishing fires which started more than 200 ft. from 
the track; supervises the clearing of the company’s right-of-way 
and adjacent land; constructs telephone lines to connect the 
headquarters of the forest officers with points on the railway; 
stores at convenient points sufficient tool equipment for success- 
ful fire fighting; and requires its employees to report immediately 
to the nearest agent of the company any defect discovered in 
the track or roadbed which might constitute a menace to safety. 

In addition to the formal agreements, many informal arrange- 
ments are in effect between local forest service officials and the 
railways. One of the encouraging features of all of these agree- 
ments is the remarkable absence of friction in carrying out the 
details, the importance of the work and the necessity for co- 
operation being so apparent that all the interests are more than 
willing to do their share. 

W. B. Greeley, assistant forester of the forest service, who is 
thoroughly familiar with field conditions in the national forests 
of the west, sums up the railway situation by saying: “I think 
it is safe to say that the progress in co-operation along these 
various lines with the railway companies made during the past 
three years is one of the most significant and effective things 
that have ever been done towards reducing the fire danger in 
the heavily-timbered portions of the west.” 

The fire conferences, which have become annual affairs and 
national in scope, are representative of the spirit with which for- 
est fire problems are now being approached. At these confer- 
ences unproductive generalizations and spread-eagle speeches on 
our terrible fire losses are eliminated, and the lumbermen, rail- 
way men, and forest officials present get down to practical de- 
tails of fire prevention and control. R. H. Aishton, vice-president 
of the Chicago & North Western, made one of the principal ad- 
dresses at the St. Paul conference in December, 1910. He pointed 
out that in the three states of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, there are 7,800,000 acres of forest land, traversed by 7,500 
miles of railway, excluding sidings, logging roads, etc. On these 
roads there are operated daily nearly 600 passenger trains and 
940 freight trains, requiring 1,800 locomotives. The interests of 
the railways and of the states are closely related, and the rail- 
ways more than any other interest appreciate the importance of 
conserving the forests and other resources. Mr. Aishtoi men- 
tioned the specific things the railways are doing to prevent forest 
fires, and asks what further they can do. He sums up their at- 
titude by saying: 

They believe that the protection of the forests now conserves 
the revenues of the railways in the future, and to many of the 
railways it means their future life and prosperity. 

They believe that the protection of the forests may be bet- 
tered by more efficient control by the officers of the states over 
all the interests engaged in business in the timber areas. 

They believe in taxation that will enable a well-trained and 
efficient force to be organized and maintained in each state and 
endowed with police powers for the protection of the forests. 

They believe the interests are so great and so identical that 
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settlers, lumbermen, manufacturers, and railways and every other 
interest should unite in a plan to which all can work; which 
would be harmful to no interest and which would be bene- 
ficial to all. : 

Some of the recommendations passed at the St. Paul confer- 
ence would have seemed very radical a few years ago, but now 
appear as belated means of attaining a much desired end. The 
resolution adopted concerning railways was: “That the burning 
of all debris on the rights-of-way of the various railways be 
under the control and direction of the state forester. Further, 
that under special conditions, as directed by the state forester, 
the railway companies maintain a patrol, properly equipped, fol- 
lowing their trains; also, that all railway and logging locomotives 
and traction engines must be equipped with the most practical 
arresting devices (subject to inspection and approval of the com- 
mission).” 

At Portland, Ore., in December, 1911, another fire conference 
was held under the auspices of’ the Western Forestry and Con- 
servation Association. The western railways took an important 
part in the discussions. E. W. Osborne, of St. Paul, represent- 
ing the Northern Pacific, stated that the use of oil-burning loco- 
motives would impose a hardship on coal mining towns which 
depend for their support upon the sale of coal to railways. F. A. 
Silcox, United States district forester, spoke on railway fires, 
and showed that while American railways cause many fires, 
European roads seldom cause fires, because of the compulsory 
use of safety devices and the clearing and patrolling of the right- 
of-way. A novel educational feature of the western fire pre- 
ventive campaign is the publication of fire association. notices in 
the railway folders and pamphlets. The resolutions adopted re- 
garding railway co-operation were essentially the same as those 
given in another part of this article as the recommendations of 
the Wisconsin conference. The preamble, however, is worthy of 
being quoted, as illustrating the importance of the forests to 
many interests. It reads: 

“Whereas, The protection of the timber resources means the stumpage 
value to the timber owner of approximately $2.00 per M feet B. M., em- 
ployment and remuneration to the wage earner of approximately $8.00, 
tonnage to the railways both in supplies, equipment, and forest products 
approximately $6.00 to $8.00 per M, benefits to the farmer and merchant 
through the use of supplies, an insurance of community prosperity and the 
general public welfare; and 

“Whereas, It is recognized that the railways operating in forested regions 
are a source of fire danger, menacing the preservation of this resource 
for use; and 


“Whereas, The danger from forest fires is common to all and co-opera- 
tion is necessary to meet this danger; now, therefore, be it resolved, etc.” 


The forest fire problem will not be solved in a day, nor a 
year, nor by any one influence; its solution will come only by 
concerted action on the part of the interests most vitally affected, 
and they can achieve the desired ends most quickly if supported 
by public sentiment and helpful legislation. A summing up of the 
measures which the railway companies could logically and 
profitably put into effect as their part in the work would be as 
follows: 

First. Voluntary action to remove causes of complaint and 
reduce fire liability. A clear right-of-way, efficient and care- 
fully-inspected spark arresters, and patrol under conditions and 
in seasons which require it, would go far towards removing 
prejudice and keeping the railways’ forest fire record clean. 

Second. Co-operation with state and government officials and 
private land owners in preventing and controlling fires. This 
would include prompt reporting of fires by trainmen and other 
employees, assistance in fighting fires, and an understanding and 
co-operation in applying preventive measures. 

Third. An educational campaign among employees and local 
residents, covering the danger and loss from forest fires and 
methods by which they can be controlled. 

Fourth. Assistance, in so far as it can properly be rendered, 
in procuring helpful legislation and more liberal state and fed- 
eral appropriations for forest protection. 
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NEW RADCLIFFE VIADUCT ON GREAT NORTHERN OF 
ENGLAND. 





BY C. VAN LANGENDONCK. 


During the past two years, the Radcliffe viaduct, on the 
Great Northern Railway of England, which was originally of 
timber, has been entirely rebuilt of brick. The total length 
of the viaduct, including a bridge over the River Trent, is 
1,254 ft. It consists of 28 spans, eighteen of 24 ft. 11 in., and 
ten of 25 ft. 7 in. A double abutment on a bank in the center 
separates the 18 spans from the ten. The 18 spans are 
divided into three sets and the ten spans into two sets by 
stop piers 10 ft. wide, the intermediate piers being 4 ft. 1% 
in. wide. The arches are five courses in thickness and are 
covered with blue brick paving. Cutwaters of brickwork 
were formed at each end of the piers, as the floods from the 
river run in both directions from the bridge. Manholes have 
been provided on the stop piers, and large circular recesses 
on the central bank for look-out men in times of flood. 

The foundations of the piers average 10 ft. in depth, going 
through a bed of gravel to a bed of marl. As considerable 
difficulty was experienced at times with water in the founda- 





Plan and Elevation of New and Old Viaducts. 


tions, which at the normal level of the river rose through the 
gravel to within an average of 6 ft. from the surface of the 
ground, the concrete in the foundations was made with six 
parts of broken slag and gravel obtained during the progress 
of the work and one part of cement. The viaduct was built 
of local bricks faced with Staffordshire brindled bricks, with 
cement mortar of one part cement to three of sand. The 
three stop piers were first built up to the springing line of 
the arches. A trestle was then fixed upon each of them up 
to the stringers of the old viaduct, and securely wedged to 
them, thus dividing the old structure into five parts, so as 
to minimize the risk during reconstruction. The work was 
then dealt with in sections between the stop piers. The in- 
termediate piers were carried up to springing line and the 
centers fixed. As these had to be built between the timbers 
of the existing viaduct, it was necessary to erect each one 
in pieces in place. The lagging was then fixed for about 4 ft. 
on each side of the piers, and the piers built above the spring- 
ing line, about 4 ft. of the arch being turned on each side. 
Trestles were then fixed on the top of each pier in a manner 
similar to that on the stop piers. The struts from the piles 
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of the old viaduct parallel to the center line of track were then 
taken out and temporary struts fixed in the opposite direction 
connecting the trestles on the new brick piers to the stringers. 
This enabled the lagging to be put on over the rest of the 
centers, the only portion of the old viaduct coming through 
the lagging being the piles. The arches were then turned in 
the usual way, with the piles passing through them. As soon 
as the haunches were filled up and sufficiently set to bear the 
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half of the viaduct at one operation. A dry rubble stone wall 
was therefore built between tracks nearly up to the planking 
of the old viaduct. Holes were cut in the planking, and as 
much filling of rubble stone and worn out ballast as possible 
was unloaded, care being taken not to cover the old timbers 
so that they could not be readily removed. When this was 
completed one track was abandoned for traffic on a Sunday, 
the old timbers were taken out, and the remaining space 
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Plan and Elevation of New Radcliffe Viaduct. 


weight, the whole was paved with blue bricks, packings were 
then put under the stringers to bring the weight on the 
arches. The tops of the piles were sawed off underneath and 
withdrawn from the brick work, the holes they had occupied 
being filled up. 

The parapets having been built, it was necessary to ar- 
range to take out the old stringers, caps and struts, and the 
planking of the floor from the top of the arches, and to fill 
the space they occupied up to subgrade. As one track had 
to be kept open for traffic, it was necessary to arrange to fill 


filled up. The bottom ballast of broken slag was then laid 
and the new track laid in place. 

The operations of taking out the old structure and filling 
up the arches, and laying in the new track occupied six 
Sundays. With these exceptions, traffic was not stopped over 
the viaduct during the period the work was in hand, beyond 
permanently reducing speed to 5 miles per hour, so that suffi- 
cient control might be retained over trains in case of ac- 
cident. It was not found necessary to bring any train to a 
standstill during the progress of the work. 














New Radcliffe Viaduct, During Flood. 
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EDWIN HAWLEY. 





Edwin Hawley, who died from a sudden attack of heart fail- 
ure at his home in New York on February 1, has been con- 
nected with railway business for about 45 years, first as a traffic 
man and later as a financier. As a traffic man he was in the 
service of the Southern Pacific and was an associate of Collis P. 
Huntington; as a financier he negotiated the sale of the Hunt- 
ington holdings of Southern Pacific to E. H. Harriman for 
the Union Pacific, gained control of the original group of Haw- 
ley roads—the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, the Chicago & 
Alton, the Minneapolis & St. Louis and the Iowa Central—and, 
associated with Frank Trumbull, had a considerable financial 
interest in the Colorado & Southern, which was sold to the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in 1907. 

It was after the sale of the Colorado & Southern in 
that one began to hear a good 
deal about Mr. Hawley’s plans 
for a system of roads, which 
plans were sometimes com- 
pared with Mr. MHarriman’s 
plans for a Harriman system. 
This, however, is not an accu- 
rate comparison. Mr. Haw- 
ley and Mr. Trumbull, after 
selling their control of Colo- 
rado & Southern, bought from 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company con- 
trol of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and Mr. Hawley negotiated 
the purchase of the Chicago, 
Cincinnati & Louisville for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio shortly 
after Mr. Trumbull negotiated 
for the purchase of the control 
of the Hocking Valley and a 
joint interest in the Kanawha 
& Michigan for the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. Shortly after this 
Mr. Hawley and two associates 
gained control of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, and quite 
recently Mr. Hawley, associ- 
ated with Newman Erb, an- 
nounced plans for extending 
the two roads which they had 
just merged—the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis and the Iowa Cen- 
tral—to the Canadian border 
on the north, and connecting 
them with the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas on the south. 
These later plans of a north 
and south system are more 
nearly comparable with the 
railway planning of E. H. Harriman than any of the financial 
schemes that Mr. Hawley carried out. 

Mr. Hawley was a shrewd financier rather than a constructive 
railway owner. Of the properties with which the Hawley -name 
has been associated, the two which have been managed with 
real success as railways are the Colorado & Southern and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and while Mr. Hawley had a considerable 
financial interest in both, the success of their management was 
due to Frank Trumbull, who was both financially interested in 
them and directly in charge of them. 

The properties which may fairly be called Hawley properties, 
such as the Alton, the Clover Leaf, the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
and the Iowa Central, were not conspicuously well managed 
‘rom a railway man’s point of view. It was as a speculative 
banker that Mr. Hawley earned the position in both the rail- 
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way world and the financial world which he occupied at the 
time of his death. Mr. Hawley was the senior member of Haw- 
ley & Davis, was a member of the New York Stock Exchange, 
although he had not been active on the Exchange for a number 
of years, and, as the recognized head of a certain group of 
capitalists, which included Theodore P. Shonts and some of the 
old Southern Pacific people, had a very important influence in 
the railway situation of the country. 

He was born in Chatham, N. Y., in 1849, and began railway 
work as a clerk in the Erie freight office in New York in 1867. 
In 1870 he became a clerk in the offices maintained at New York 
by what was known as the Rock Island Route. In 1874 he was 
made contracting agent, and, in the following year, general east- 
ern agent of the California Fast Freight Line. His connection 
with the Southern Pacific was begun in 1883, when he was made 
general castern agent of the Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio and the Southern Pa- 
cific Company. Two years 
later he was made also gen- 
eral eastern agent of Morgan’s 
Louisiana & Texas Railroad 
& Steamship Company, the 
Louisiana Western, the Texas 
& New Orleans, the Houston 
& Texas Central and _ the 
Mexican International. - From 
March, 1890, to February, 
1902, Mr. Hawley was as- 
sistant general traffic manager 
of the Southern Pacific, with 
office at New York. He had 
been president of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis since 1896. 

Mr. Hawley was unmarried. 
He was a silent and extraor- 
dinarily persistent worker. He 
had the reputation of being 
rather slow in his judgment, 
but was actually a _ careful 
man rather than a slow thinker. 
He was capable of making the 
most important decisions quick- 
ly and finally. His purchase for 
instance, into the Chesapeake & 
Ohio was decided on after a 
single short inspection trip over 
the property. A close friend 
of the late Edwin Hawley 
said that the will made in 1903 
was subsequently destroyed 
and that it was Mr. Hawley’s 
intention ultimately to have all 
his interests incorporated. It 
will be recalled that Mark 
Twain adopted this method of 
It was also said that Mr. Hawley 
was prevented from carrying out his plan by his unexpected 
death. 


disposing of his prcperty. 





The Belgian State Railways in the first 11 months of 1911 
earned 6% per cent. more from freight, but 6 per cent. less from 
passengers than in 1910, when the exposition in Brussels caused 
abnormal travel. There was a large increase in the movement 
of coal and iron ore. Although Belgium has important coal 
mines, last year it imported more coal than it exported. Its 
coal mines, apparently are being worked out, and their owners 
claim that their receipts per ton on the average are not more 
than 10 cents more than their expenses. The government has an- 


nounced that it will advance rates on coal in February, and per- 
haps their estimate was affected by that announcement. 
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JOINT CAR INTERCHANGE BUREAU AT CHICAGO. 





An exceedingly interesting experiment with a plan designed 
to improve and facilitate the interchange and reporting of cars 
at large terminal centers has been worked out in the Union 
Stock Yards district at Chicago during the past year and a half 
with such successful results that it is now proposed to extend 
its operation to other parts of the city. 

In June, 1909, at the request of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, a joint committee of the Master Car Builders’ Association 
and the Association of Transportation and Car Accounting Off- 
cers was appointed to investigate and report on conditions of 
car interchange and methods of reporting cars interchanged 
throughout the country. At a meeting of this joint committee 
on January 26, 1910, at Chicago, it was decided to make a prac- 
tical test to ascertain whether a system could be devised to im- 
prove the accuracy of such reports, and to endeavor to ascertain 
what, if any, modifications should be made in the M. C. B. 
rules which would tend to expedite the movement of cars while 
conserving the safety of operation. 

The joint Committee on Joint Interchange and Inspection Bu- 
reaus is composed of the following members: Master Car Build- 
ers’ Association: J. J. Hennessey, chairman, Chicago, Milwaukee 
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to conduct a practical demonstration of the bureau plan of joint 
inspection and reporting. This bureau has now demonstrated 
the possibility of such an increase in efficiency that it was de- 
cided to extend the scope of the plan as far as possible to cover 
the entire city. For this purpose the Chicago Car Interchange 
Bureau was organized on January 1, 1912, with offices at 603 
Grand Central Station. 

Some of the features of the plan, as worked out by the stock 
yards bureau, with a history of the development of car inter- 
change practice which led to the formation of the committtee, 
were described by T. W. Demarest, superintendent of motive 
power of the Pennsylvania Lines, in a paper presented before 
the Western Railway Club on February 21, 1911, of which an 
abstract was published in the Railway Age Gazette of March 
3, 1911, page 414. 

The essential feature was the combination of the mechanical 
inspection and carding of the physical condition of the cars at 
interchange points with the obtaining of records required by the 
transportation department. The work was done by inspectors 
employed by and reporting to the bureau direct instead of to the 
individual roads, and the reports were rendered to the roads by 
the bureau. 

With the formation of the Chicago Car Interchange Bureau 
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& St. Paul, Milwaukee, Wis.; T. W. Demarest, Pennsylvania 
Lines, Fort Wayne, Ind.; E. D. Bronner, Michigan Central, De- 
troit, Mich.; W. A. Nettleton, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
Chicago; J. S. Lentz, Lehigh Valley, South Bethlehem, Pa., and 
Joseph W. Taylor, secretary, Chicago. Association of Transpor- 
tation and Car Accounting Officers: C. B. Strohm, chairman, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Chicago; J. R. Kearney, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Baltimore, Md.; W. T. Aylesbury, Terminal Rail- 
road Association, St. Louis, Mo.; E. E. Betts, Chicago & North 
Western, Chicago; R. R. Harris, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis, Indianapolis, Ind., and G. P. Conard, secretary, New 
York. 

In view of Chicago’s position as a railway center, where more 
cars are interchanged every 24 hours than at any other city in 
the world—approximately 14,000 a day—it was decided to make 
the test in Chicago, and the Union Stock Yards district was se- 
lected as the place to be covered by the trial. At the request of 
the Committee on Joint Interchange and Inspection Bureaus, the 
Joint Car Inspection and Interchange Bureau was established 
on July 1, 1910, with headquarters at the stock yards, under the 
auspices of the General Superintendents’ Association of Chicago, 


on January 1, the city has been divided into eight districts, of 
which the Union Stock Yards district, formerly covered by the 
Joint Car Inspection and Interchange Bureau, is one, and the 
work of that bureau has been transferred to the central bureau. 
While for the present no attempt has been made to apply at 
once to the entire city the entire system used in the stock yards 
district, it has been decided to establish joint supervision 
throughout the Chicago switching district by April 1, and it is 
the hope of those who have been most instrumental in the work- 
ing out of the plans that ultimately interchange throughout the 
city will be reported through the bureau. In the meantime the 
extension will be a matter of gradual development, being carried 
forward as fast as the bureau is able to apply the joint methods 
to the districts found most adapted to the change, while gradu- 
ally effecting improvements in present methods to pave the way 
for its introduction as a whole. 

The bureau is in charge of a chief interchange inspector, F. C. 
Schultz, formerly chief car inspector of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy at Chicago, who reports to an interchange committee of 
the General Superintendents’ Association, of which Mr. Demarest 
is chairman. Reporting to Mr. Schultz are eight assistant chief 
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inspectors, one for each district. Charles Bossert, the assistant 
for the stock yards district, has been the chief interchange in- 
spector of the original joint bureau at the yards. 

Under the former system three different men, or sets of men, 
were required to obtain the reports of an interchange movement, 
one to inspect the physical condition of the car for the mechanical 
department, another to obtain the data required by the car ac- 
countant’s office, and a seal clerk to inspect the condition and 
record the numbers of the car seals. Some of these men per- 
formed other work, and they were also under the supervision 
of men charged with other and varied duties. At important 
interchange points in many cases each road was compelled to 
maintain its own inspector, although the work required of him 
might, and often did, take but a portion of his time. While the 
mechanical department inspector had the right to flag a cut of 
freight cars while inspecting it, in order to prevent its being 
moved while he was at work about the cars, the transportation 
department inspectors often were obliged to obtain their records 
while the cars were moving, and, as a consequence, the car ac- 
countant frequently found a car on his lines without a record of 
the time when it was received. This condition, requiring expensive 
and tedious tracing, led to the experiment of giving the trans- 
portation department the advantage of the more complete records 
kept by the mechanical department; and one of the primary fea- 
tures of the joint bureau plan of inspectior. was the placing of the 
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point where the Chicago Junction delivers to 28 roads, 39 in- 
spectors were formerly required, whereas now but 22 are re- 
quired, and they take additional data. 

The usual practice is for the inspectors to work in pairs, one 
taking one side of the car or cut of cars, and his partner taking 
the other side. The inspector who does the bookkeeping, on en- 
tering the initials, number, etc., from the car, calls.them from 
his record to his partner on the other side, who replies as to 
whether or not the recorded data checks with his side. In a 
few cases itispectors work singly, inspecting one side of a car or 
cut of cars and returning along the other side to complete the 
inspection. At the beginning of his examination he records the 
car initials, number, etc., and in returning on the other side 
checks the initials and number with his record. In this way any 
errors are detected at once and corrected. In one case three in- 
spectors constitute a team, one on each side of the cars and the 
third doing the bookkeeping, but whether the inspection is done 
by inspectors working singly or in teams of two or three, each 
car is carefully examined on both sides, and while the cars are 
standing rather than when they are in motion. 

Inspectors at the stock yards are authorized to apply M. C. B. 
defect cards, in accordance with the M. C. B. rules, at the time 
of the interchange, and beginning April 1 inspectors will also do 
so elsewhere throughout the city. In the stock yards district it 
has been found that about 5 per cent. of the cars interchanged 
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record taking for both the mechanical and transportation depart- 
ments in the hands of the mechanical department inspector. 
Considerable objection was voiced at first by the mechanical 
department officers against adding to the work of their inspect- 
ors the duty of obtaining records for the transportation depart- 
ment also. This objection is still made in some quarters, al- 
though it has been very largely overcome as the plan has dem- 
onstrated its advantage. Where the bureau plan has been adopted 
the expense has been pro-rated between the mechanical and trans- 
portation departments as well as between the roads involved. 
The record taken by the stock yards bureau, besides covering 
the usual mechanical inspection required under the M. C. B. 
rules and the application to the cars of the M. C. B. defect cards 
when due under the rules, includes a record of the seals, con- 
tents of the car, point of shipment, destination and time of inter- 
change; and the work done by the bureau includes settlements 
with private car owners whose cars are at home in the stock 
yards for damage to their equipment, and the preparation of the 
caily interchange reports, comprising data required by the car 
‘ccountants, master mechanics and agents. 
All inspectors for the stock yards district are hired by and are 
‘sponsible only to the bureau instead of to the individual rail- 
‘ays. This makes possible a reduction in the number of in- 
Spectors required, and also obviates any chance for a disagree- 
ment between the inspectors of the delivering and receiving 
roads, as the record of the bureau is the official record. At one 
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are carded by bureau inspectors. The cards are made out in 
triplicate, the original being tacked to the car and the other two 
sent to the bureau office. Where seals are found broken or de- 
fective, a seal marked “Chicago Bureau” is applied by the in- 
spector. It has been found that about 33 per cent. of the cars 
interchanged at the stock yards have seals and that resealing is 
necessary in the case of only about 2 per cent. of these. 

Where formerly the inspectors recorded the results of their 
inspection in note books and wrote up their reports at the close 
of the day, they now complete their reports on form sheets while 
the cars are before them, and messengers take the sheets to the 
bureau office, where the requisite number of copies is made. 

Objection was at first made that this plan increased the clerical 
work of the inspector, but while he is required to record addi- 
tional data, once his record is made he is relieved of clerical 
work, whereas formerly he was required to prepare his report 
at the close of the day and retain records of the cars he had 
inspected for future reference. 

To obviate the difficulty of handling the large sheet required 
(9% in. x 13% in.), a pocket size holder was devised, consisting 
of a back cover with stiff center leaves over which the sheet can 
be folded so that it can be conveniently handled. About 2,600 
interchanges a day are made in the stock yards district, which 
covers an area of about 6 sq, miles, with approximately 200 
miles of track. 

The force required to handle the reports for the stock yards 
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district includes 43 inspectors, three foremen, two of whom are 
almost entirely engaged in making settlements with private car 
owners; one chief clerk and one assistant chief clerk; three clerks 
on miscellaneous work; seven typists and two messenger boys. 

The sheets and defect card stubs prepared by the inspector are 
collected by messengers and taken to the bureau office at inter- 
vals throughout the day. The same messengers also, twice daily, 
after the typewritten reports are prepared in the office, take them 
from the bureau office to the trains for roads having offices out- 
side of the city and to the clearing house established by the local 
agents for the roads for local delivery. 

Upon arrival in the office any apparent errors in the inspectors’ 
sheets are detected at once. After being stamped to show the 
order of arrival, they are passed to the typists, who prepare 
seven copies at one writing—one copy for the permanent file and 
one each for the agent, master mechanic and car accountant of 
the delivering and receiving roads. When the typists have placed 
the information upon the standard form of interchange report 
they place their initials on the inspector’s sheet, and, after the 
sheet is compared with the transcription, it is sent to the per- 
manent file, each day’s reports being carefully bound for future 
reference. 

The bureau office, after issuing its reports, proceeds on the 
theory that they contain errors, although it has been found that 
corrections are required for only about 1 per cent. of the total 
cars interchanged. In the stock yards district an opportunity for 
checking the inspectors’ reports is afforded by the fact that the 
Chicago Junction Railway, in order to make its track service 
bills to the trunk lines using its tracks, employs number takers, 
who record the initials and numbers of cars as the trains pass a 
given point. The bureau’s typewritten reports are compared at 
once with this track service record, and if they do not agree an 
investigation is instituted and continued until the facts are ascer- 
tained. In this way errors are detected and corrections issued 
from one to two weeks after the interchange takes place. This 
close check on the reports spurs the office and the bureau inspect- 
ors to accurate work, and it is felt that the percentage of error 
can in time be considerably lowered. 

Prior to the installation of the bureau each railway employed 
its own man to make settlements with the private car owners. 
Now settlements are made by two foremen of the bureau, with 
a great saving in expense and the advantage of uniformity of 
method. 

The eight assistants in charge of the various districts are all 
mechanical men, thoroughly experienced in car inspection. They 
are now engaged in making a careful study of the conditions at 
various points of interchange in their district and in instructing 
the inspectors in the use of the M. C. B. rules, as the Chicago 
district has been operating under special rules. Except in the 
stock yards district, the inspectors are employed by the railways. 
A study of the situation thus far, however, has shown that there 
are several points where one road delivers to many others at 
which the delivering road has but one inspector, who is kept busy 
while each of the receiving roads has its own inspector, and 
some of the latter are idle most of the time. 

In such cases the matter will be laid before the interchange 
committee of the General Superintendents’ Association, and, 
with its approval, the joint inspection plan will be established. 
For example, since the organization of the bureau, Mr. Schultz 
has obtained authority from the interchange committee to take 
over on February 1 the inspection of outbound cars moving from 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy to connecting lines at Western 
avenue, the so-called Burlington lumber district. At present 15 
of the 21 connecting roads have inspectors at this point, while 
six make the inspection at their home yards. The bureau will 
be able to handle the work there with a smaller number of in- 
spectors while having a more flexible force, reducing the expense 
of the inspection at this point from $658 to $450 per month. It is 
believed that important economies can be effected in this way at 
other points. 
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One way in which the joint committee believes the bureau 
method of inspection and reporting will be valuable is that it 
will afford a uniform basis of comparison as to the cost of se- 
curing an interchange report. Under the old system any figures 
obtainable were very misleading, because many of the men em- 
ployed were doing other work, and all the lesser items could not 
be included. When the work is handled through a bureau every 
item of expense is charged against the cost of interchanging cars, 
there being no other service performed by the bureau. At the 
stock yards in Chicago it has been found that the cost per car’ 
is 7 cents. It is to be noted that this figure includes the cost to 
both roads. 

If this amount were borne equally by the delivering and re- 
ceiving lines the cost to each would be 3% cents. The cost, how- 
ever, is not in all cases divided equally between the roads parties 
to the interchange, but on an agreed basis. 

A summary of the cost per car interchanged, apportioned be- 
tween the different items that go to make up the total, was re- 
ported by the Committee on Joint Interchange and Inspection 
at the December meeting of the Association of Transportation 
and Car Accounting Officers as follows: 








Cost in Per cent. of 

cents per __ total cost per 

interchange. interchange. 
MIRED ion Sota n kanes keh Sense ees <aesenedess $4.50 64.29 
Office force (including messengers) ............-. 1.15 16.43 
BEES 6) Ue cht eet aals wo aaunGbeieba re eee 4) 3.57 
PSUR 60 saa snes Sok selevcee »sasae esos seks .50 7.14 
CSc SSL Ct a kag ha Vek bees ube esuewssseeees 6.40 91.43 
EN Sr CO CL We ehn Cnwhiek aieeeo -60 8.57 
$7.00 100.00 


The expenses for the maintenance of the bureau are paid by 
the General Superintendents’ Association, which collects the as- 
sessments from the individual roads. 

One of the chief advantages of the bureau plan is in the 
promptness with which reports are rendered to the interested 
lines. Where formerly no records were obtained until the in- 
spector made up his report at the close of the day, the reports are 
now rendered twice daily, by noon for cars interchanged between 
noon and midnight of the previous day and by 5 p. m. for cars 
interchanged between midnight and noon. 

During the early stages of the experiment many railway men 
feared that with the increased data required of the inspectors 
they might be inclined to slight the mechanical inspection in fa- 
vor of the work required by the transportation department. It 
has been demonstrated, on the contrary, that the physical in- 
spection has by no means deteriorated, and that the added re- 
quirement of a complete record for the transportation depart- 
ment, with the assurance of a check against the records, has 
been an incentive to more careful work. It is also believed that 
the combination of mechanical and transportation training re- 
ceived by the inspectors will assist in developing valuable ma- 
terial for promotion. 

The establishment of the bureau method of reporting inter- 
change has not met with entirely smooth sailing, but has en- 
countered and overcome a great deal of opposition, particularly 
in its early stages. A plan similar to that adopted in Chicago 
has been in operation for some time at Pueblo, Col., and Des 
Moines, Iowa. Negotiations are now under way for establishing 
the same system at several other large centers. 

All matters pertaining to the interchange of cars at Chicago 
are in general charge of an interchange committee of seven 
members, of which five must be mechanical officers of the roads 
belonging to the bureau and two members of the General Super- 
intendents’ Association. Meetings must be held by the com- 
mittee at least once each month. The committee is composed as 
follows: 

T. W. Demarest, superintendent motive power Pennsylvania 
Lines, Ft. Wayne, Ind., chairman; T. R. Morris, general fore- 
man Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicago; D. R. MacBain, 
superintendent motive power Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
Cleveland; H. F. Wardwell, superintendent motive power Chi- 
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cago & Western Indiana, Chicago; H. H. Harvey, general car 
foreman Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago; C. B. Strohm, 
superintendent of transportation Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Chicago; N. D. Ballantine, superintendent car service, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago. 

The joint committee of the Master Car Builders’ Association 
and the Association of Railway Transportation and Car Account- 
ing Officers has been materially assisted in bringing about a prac- 
tical test of this plan. by the members of the American Associa- 
tion of Railroad Superintendents both individually and as a body, 
and also by the American Association of Freight Agents in the 
Chief Interchange Inspectors’ Association. The men in charge 
of the work invite railway men to visit the office when in Chi- 
cago and see for themselves how it is being handled. 





MIKADO LOCOMOTIVES FOR THE ERIE. 


The Erie Railroad has been reducing grades and provid- 
ing additional tracks for several years. The grades are still 
high, however, on that part of the Cincinnati division be- 
tween Marion, Ohio, and Kent, about 112 miles, of which a 
profile is shown herewith. There is now a second track on 
nearly all of that division, the terminal facilities have been 
enlarged, and, finally, heavier power has been bought. Con- 
solidation engines of 42,500 lbs. tractive effort and of 200,700 
lbs. weight in working order have heretofore been used 
for power on this division. In considering how this power 
should be increased the advantages of both the Mallet and 
mikado types were studied with respect to this particular 
division. As a result of this investigation, it was found that 
the mikado would be more practical in this specific case. 
The designs were made by the road and 35 locomotives were 
ordered, 20 from the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 15 
from the American Locomotive Company. 

The locomotives are designed to haul 1,450 tons westbound and 
1,520 tons eastbound, which is about 38 per cent. increase in 
tonnage. The Baldwin engines have been delivered and are 
performing satisfactory service. They are somewhat similar 
to those recently built for the Chesapeake & Ohio, described 
in the Railway Age Gazette of February 2, 1912, and the 
dimensions of which are shown in the accompanying table. 
These C. & O. engines have shown excellent results; in a 
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recent test made with a dynamometer car they developed a 
draw bar pull of 27,000 lbs. at a speed of 33 m. p. h., which is 


equivalent to 2,390 h. p. at the draw bar. In comparing 
these locomotives with the new Erie engines, it is interest- 
ing to note that although they are a little different in their 
general dimensions, having a smaller driver and cylinders 1 
in. larger in diameter, their ratios are very nearly alike, the 
greatest difference being in the per cent. of fire box heating 
surface to total heating surface, which is accounted for by the 
use of a combustion chamber in the Chesapeake & Ohio 
engines. 


COMPARATIVE DIMENSIONS OF RECENT M1iKAvo Locomotives. 


EDIE ele oda as Ue ARS aOR OLRM 2-8-2 2-8-2 2-8-2 2-8-0 
AOD receipe FA a OS ee seat Snes Erie. Cc. & O. G.N. Erie. 
OUALy WERE MIR os: Se6 iis: soateanensiseres 320,600 315,000 287,000 200,700 
Weiteht on drivers, lbs... 6c. ces. 237,150 243,0v0 220,000 176,400 
Percentage of weight on drivers.... 74 78 76.5 88 
Average weight per axle, lbs....... 59,288 60,750 55,000 44,100 
"EVSCUVE CMOS. TOG e ccs -< vec nec seces 57,460 60,800 57,460 42,500 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke, in.. 28x 32 29 x 28 28 x 32 22 x 32 
Diameter GLiVelS, Misisc ec oi6e sce eae 63 56 63 62 
BOHEF PECSGUTE, LNSs:6:< 60:0 o:ais'sis-0'0b-e 170 170 170 200 
Diameter of boiler, ins. .i..ssccccee 84 8334 82 fase 
OG OR, TVONEIE 0:4 od. avele <i 0ra 04 <:atetarae 232 238 $26 380 
Tubes, number (superheater)....... 36 40 30 =a 
DEbes, Giatheters. 1Bis<<.scccsccccesce 2% 2% 2 2 
GUGH:, SONNEI Ellals:0 cae sicccaleae sie'bens 21 19 21 16 
Heating surface, evapcrating, sq. ft. 4,155 4,051 4,720 3,340 
Heating surface, superheating, sq. ft. 845 832 1,0607 a 
GEStes QEPR EOE OTOL « datanes cceeekiin niece 70 66.7 78.2 54 
Weight on drivers + tractive effort. 4.13 + 4.00 3.84 4.15 
Tractive effort X diameter of drivers 

+ *equivalent heating surface.... 666 643 5747 789 
Total heating surface + grate surface 59.5 60.7 60.4 61.9 
*Equivalent heating surface + grate 

STE cic sighs <n daiaiere ele el slacccesevevase rf ee 79.4 80.77 
Firebox heating surface + *equiva- 

lent heating surface, per cent.... 4.03 5.35 3.947 5.21 
Total. weight + *equivalent heating 

SUL) CEC aR CRN Ee ice lee rane eeeary ae 59.1 59.4 45.47 60 
*Equivalent heating surface + vol- 

WME. GE CYMTIGETS.« <6. o.00 0.0 6sisccune 238.4 248 277.87 237 
Grate area ~ volume of cylinders... 3.08 a 3.43 3.83 


~ *Equivalent heating surface equals evaporating surface plus 1% times 
superheating surface. 

~Superheating surface was measured on outside of tubes. 

Compared with the consolidation locomotives, the new 
Erie mikados show an increase in tractive effort of 35 per 
cent. and 31 per cent. increase in weight on driving wheels. 
The consolidations use saturated steam while the mikado 
engines are equipped with Schmidt superheaters. The water 
evaporating surface of these locomotives is greater than that 
of the consolidation engines, which with the superheating 
surface gives an increase of approximately 50 per cent. in rela- 
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tive boiler capacity. This means increased hauling capacity 
for the new engines plus the added advantage of taking the 
larger tonnage at a higher speed than could be maintained 
by the consolidated locomotives. 

The table also includes a comparison with the mikado engines 
built for the Great Northern, described in the Railway Age 
Gazette of December 15, 1911, which when directly compared 
shows that the Erie engine is of considerably greater weight for 
practically the same power and, judged on the basis of heating 
surface, it has a smaller boiler. A more careful study of the 
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One very striking difference in the two designs is found in the 
13 in. piston valves on the Great Northern as compared with 16 
in. on the Erie. 

The boilers of the mikado are 8&4 in. in diameter which in- 
creases to 8734 in. at the firebox. The firebox is radially stayed, 
and the front end of the crown is supported by four transverse 
rows of flexible bolts, which are used instead of the customary 
arrangement of T-irons and expansion links. The depth of the 
throat, measured from the under side of the barrel to the bottom 
of the mud ring, is 25 in. This provides ample room for the 
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Heavy Vanadium Steel Frames for Mikado Locomotive. 


details, however, shows that the greater total weight is largely 
accounted for in three features; first, the use of frames 6 in. in 
width as compared with 5 in. in the Great Northern; the 84 in. 
boiler. has. sheets 15/16 in. in thickness as compared with an 82 
in. boiler with 76 in. sheets on the Great Northern; there is a 
smaller number of 2% in. tubes giving a considerably greater 
water capacity and hence increased weight in the boiler. The 
Erie superheater has 36 elements as compared with 30 in the 
Great Northern, but the tubes in the latter case are 154 in. diam. 
as compared with 1 7/16 in. on the Erie. The ratio of super- 
heating surface to evaporate surface, is considerably larger on 
the Great Northern, due to the larger number of boiler tubes. 














Security brick arch, which is supported on four 3-in. water tubes. 
The superheater provides 845 sq. ft. of superheating surface, and 
the elements are located in 36 tubes each 5% in. in diameter. The 
dome base and body are flanged from a single piece of steel 
plate. The longitudinal seams are all placed on the top center 
line, and are welded at the ends, having diamond shaped welt 
strips on the inside. 

The frames are of vanadium cast steel and the back sections 
are made of hammered iron. The front frames are single and 
are cast in one piece with the main frames, which are 6 in. wide, 
and 7 in. in depth over the pedestals. The rear frames are made 
in the form of slabs and are 2% in. wide. The equalization sys- 
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tem is divided between the second and third pairs of driving 
wheels and the spring links are here held by pins which pass 
through lugs cast in the frames. 

The steam pipes in these locomotives pass out through the 
sides of the smoke box, and deliver steam directly to the steam 
chests, thus giving a less complicated and a stronger casting. 
The steam distribution is controlled by 16-in. piston valves which 
are driven by the Baker-Pilliod valve gear. The valves are set 
with a maximum travel of 6 in. and a constant lead of % in. 
The steam lap is 1 in. and the exhaust clearance 1/16 in. The 
valve motions are controlled by the Ragonnet power gear. This 
gear was used as it provided a much more convenient cab ar- 
rangement than would the ordinary type lever and quadrant. 

The tender is of the Vanderbilt type, having a capacity for 
9,000 gallons of water and 16 tons of coal. The tank has a 
diameter of 8 ft. 9 in., and the frame is composed of 6 in. x 4 in. 
angles, with steel bumpers. The trunks have cast steel side 
frames and steel tired wheels. The following table contains the 
important dimensions and ratios of these engines: 

General Data. 









Le oe ee ee ee ee 2-8-2 
PE sce PAE OR OSS SERRE SESS ESD OOS FERRER RES EO EESES Freight 
ME She sGEECEE Dense er dk ad EbS CRESS SSbAL RECS ERLE Soft coal 
RUIN DIEING 55 oc bncbuses'sscis 57,460 Ibs. 
Sree Te WIE ss kv ens neva ressnenes sees 320,600 Ibs. 
Weight on drivers ........cccccccsessssesscscese 237,150 lbs. 
Weight of engine and tender in working order..... 483,000 Ibs. 
ae CIO. .csiacbbaboesscbabonscekaee 16 ft. . in. 
Wheel base, MORE ocean Rees kins ods Suau es on sesh anes s 5 ice 5 ft. 
Wheel base, engine and tender................. 66 ft. ioy, in, 
Ratios. 

Ce ee ct a re 5.58 
Weight on drivers + tractive effort................000. 4.13 
Tractive effort x diam. drivers ~ heating surface......870. 
Tractive effort X diam. drivers ~ *equivalent heating 

ENED coho ecescencss NESE E SALES SSEEOES £44645 Obed ES 666. 
Total heating surface + grate area................000. 59.5 
Total *equivalent heating surface + grate area......... 77.5 
Firebox heating surface + total heating surface, per cent. 5.27 
Firebox heating surface + total *equivalent heating sur- 

i i C.-C SSR ER EES EE RARER OS so bbe e edb 4.03 
Weight on drivers — total heating ING as iin sa Se 57.0 
Weight on drivers + total *equivalent heating surface.. 43.7 
Total weight + total heating surface.................. 77.1 
Total weight + total *equivalent heating surface........ 59.1 
We ths CFIRNITRS OU. Tien cw kon ows 00564 050% bewaien 22.78 
Total heating surface + vol. cylinders................. 182.7 
Total *equivalent heating surface + vol. cylinders......238.4 
Pe PR rae , SEE obdikee necks was snes en estes 3.08 

Cylinders. 
DEM DteGieheh sve SSARDER SE PSH SKS SEAS LESS bore hoe kaee Simple 
PME <. on bu see sb eee sees cd ees FE SEs soo ee eh hes rene 28 in. 
ee ey ee ee ee 32 in. 
Valves. 
ES ter ay ne Se ey eran eres ee Piston 
ee ee ON rer rer Se Tr eerie reer 16 in 
DUMEEE. éssceeeessuns RES ShESENESERED MOD SOS NSS EUR EES SST 6 in. 
ST  Ccckkcce bean subse sseeee street bere besese ss suehee Y% in 
Wheels. 
Re i OE A. Socks scab echoes beeen nee 63 in. 
Dawa: DRONE TOE BNE goon kes secu esses sp easuse 3% in. 
Driving journals, main, diam.................. li in. x 14 in. 
Engine truck, diameter. i 
ee ee ‘ 
en BE IEDs 6 on deb sosbiewne os8enseeseeenn® 42 i 
See SI BORIDES, ss ie bbws anon ben sesn es 8 in. x 14 in. 
Bailer. 
iP “Lesbian uh pheehanee hres eesies soe ee ethos ce eee Straight 
sc nk posh be bkes ves hbhoeetesssssene we Ibs. 
Seen en ee in. 
Firebox, width and Jength..........6c0sse0s0e0s 84 in. x i30 in. 
PORGON: WARNER, EMICKIEOS. 2060 0s ocnnncnc00te scence ¥% in. 
PC PPE MERND Ss isbn ow ckbs suese<sensneeseksene eee 6 in 
Tubes, number and diameter...................-.232—2% in. 
Tubes, number and diameter (superheater)........ 36— | in. 
PE toncackciusvassoasse ents serach eeonskese ar 


FECRTINE GUTEREE, BDES occa ess ceccecnescccnes 
Heating surface, ee EOE TEE Cee re 
Heating surface, arch tubes.................2200- 
Hleatene surtace, total ooo. encccccccccswovcesves 
Heating surface, superheating ....... 

Heating surface, total equivalent 





EE EEE EASE Se eT ays 
Frame. 
Over pedestal, width and depth................-. 6 in x 7 in 
Top rail, width and depth.............sseeee0- 6 in. x 5% in 
Bottom rail, ee ES ore Try 6 in. x 4 in 
Tender. 
MEE Canc bckshuasaseencesnscdin ee pese sexs Vanderbilt 
POD cece cans es CERAM wh bed inked bes on 8s 6 in. x 4 in. angles 
RRR. cg. cbse since nest sngesssnnrscaveer 33 in. 
ES arr err re 6 in. x 11 in. 
EE Ore Se rs 9,000 gals. 
Con! RODD « «0.0 prery so 005002200 cee seasiessgescense ss 16 tons 


*Total equivalent heating surface equals total heating surface (4,155 
sq, ft.) plus 1% times superheating surface. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAYS IN 1911. 





_ BY J. L. PAYNE, 
Comptroller, Department of Railways and Canals. 

An increase of 669 miles in the main track railway mileage 
of Canada during the year ended June 30, 1911, bringing the 
total up to 25,400, scarcely represents the real growth in that 
regard; for there were 1,600 additional miles in operation which 
were offitially regarded as being still under construction. These 
figures leave the Dominion in the unique position of having the 
largest railway mileage per capita of population of any country 
in the world, despite the rapid peopling of the western provinces 
during the past ten years. At the same time, there were nearly 
7,000 miles of line actually under construction; so that the year 
was marked by unprecedented activity in respect to railway 
building. 

Probably 70 per cent. of the construction work under way at 
the close of the statistical year was located west of the great 
lakes, and all but two or three hundred miles of the remainder 
constitutes the eastern section of the new Grand Trunk Pacific. 
When all these projects aré completed, Canada will have three 
lines extending across the continent—the Canadian Pacific, the 
Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific—together with 
a network of branch roads running north and south. The fact 
that upwards of 3,000 miles of additional road was surveyed 
during the past year may be taken as indicating the unsatisfied 
and immediate transportation needs of the West. Canadians 
were undoubtedly disappointed when the census of 1911 revealed 
a population of only a little over seven millions; but they are 
inspired by a deep and abiding faith in their northern heritage, 
and this spirit of optimism will probably find its most striking 
demonstration during the next decade in the continued pro- 
viding of these facilities which come under the comprehensive 
head of transportation. 

No one is heard to complain because the aid given in one 
form and another to transportation projects by the federal and 
various provincial governments, as well as by municipalities, 
now foots up a total of fully a billion dollars. No other people 
on earth have made such large sacrifices in that regard. In the 
account is included cash subsidies to the extent of $202,179,254, 
government lines $119,615,000, canals $98,000,000, guarantees 
$148,336,357, and land grants of 55,256,429 acres. About 20,000,- 
000 acres of these railway lands are still held for sale, and the 
fact that the price has gone up to from $10 to $30 an acre, and 
is rising rapidly, affords some notion of the value of the as- 
sistance given in this form. At least $100,000,000 might be added 
for harbor work, terminal equipment, the providing and main- 
tenance of aids to navigation, and the upkeep of inland water- 
ways. 

The expansion of railway mileage during 1911 was reflected 
in an addition of $118,391,514 to capital liability. The total on 
June 30 amounted to $1,528,689,201, made up of stocks, $749,- 
207,687, and funded debt, $779,481,514. This capitalization rep- 
resents an average of $60,184 per mile of line; but, after deduct- 
ing duplication and allowing for the situation with respect to 
government owned lines, the true average is shown to be $55,- 
829 per mile. The dividends paid on share capital during the 
year aggregated $30,577,740. The rapidly growing financial 
strength of Canadian railway interests during the past five years 
is shown in the following statement: 


Dividends Paid. Share Capital. Per Cent. 
eee $12,760,435 $588,568,591 2.17 
LSS oer 12,955,423 607,891,349 2.11 
ee 19,230,126 647,534,647 2.97 
1 URE eS eee see 21,747,414 687,557,387 3.16 
J) | Aas See 30,577,740 749,207,687 4.08 


’ An increase of 141 per cent. in dividends paid is highly satis- 
factory. It indicates efficiency, swelling traffic and sound ad- 
ministration. 

The public service of Canadian railways during the past year 
was shown in the carrying of 37,097,718 passengers and 79,884,287 
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tons of freight—an increase, over 1910, of 1,203,143 passengers 


and 5,401,416 tons of freight. These results, having regard to 
all the conditions which obtained during the year, were satis- 
factory. Ten years ago the number of passengers carried was 
20,679,974, and the volume of freight moved was 42,376,527 tons. 

The number of passengers carried one mile was 2,605,968,924, 
representing an increase of 139,239,260 as compared with the 
preceding year. The passenger density was 102,597, which is 
rather low as compared with the United States; but it compares 
favorably with 90,921 four years ago. The average passenger 
journey was 70 miles, which I believe to be the highest in the 
world; but the average number of passengers per train was only 
60. We have not in Canada the immense commutation business 
which so greatly fattens the passenger density of the United 
States, particularly in the eastern states. In fact, we have rela- 
tively little of that sort of traffic. This is why the average re- 
ceipts per passenger of $1.360 is high, while the average of 1,460 
passengers per mile of line is comparatively low. Yet in all 
these receipts there is a persistent tendency toward betterment 
and toward the conditions which prevail across the boundary. 
The average receipts per passenger per mile were 1.944 cents. 
It may be explained that we have in Canada an almost uniform 
rate of three cents per mile, and five cents per mile for a re- 
turn ticket; but half fare for children and excursion rates bring 
the average below two cents. 

The two cent agitation, it might be observed parenthetically, 
has never obtained a foothold in the Dominion, and one rarely 
hears the matter mentioned. Possibly our people are too glad 
to have the railways to think of crippling them with restrictive 
legislation. We have an exceedingly capable railway commis- 
sion, possessed of wide jurisdiction and sustained not only by 
undisputed statutory powers, but by a vigorous public judgment. 
This board exercises full control over the rates of railway, ex- 
press, telephone and telegraph companies, and the department 
of railways has jurisdiction with respect to location and statis- 
tics. In this situation there is not that disposition in Canada 
to tinker the laws relating to railways which is so observable 
in the United States. 

The gain of 7.2 per cent. in the volume of freight handled 
in 1911 was the natural result of commercial and industrial pros- 
perity. Incidentally, that very activity had something to do with 
the defeat of reciprocity in September last. Notwithstanding, 
however, the larger tonnage, the freight density of the Dominion 
declined from 635,321 ton miles to 631,829 during the year. On 
the other hand, the average receipts per ton per mile rose from 
.739 to .777 cent, due, among other causes, to a very substantial 
increase in the tonnage of manufactures. The average train load 
declined from 311 to 305 tons, and the average load per car 
from 17.13 tons to 16.91 tons. In the face of a steady increase 
in the capacity of freight cars, and a larger volume of traffic, 
this situation cannot be easily explained. The average freight 
haul also came down from 211 miles to 200 miles, although that 
figure still leaves Canada with the longest average haul. The 
number of tons hauled one mile was 16,048,478,295—a gain of 
336,350,594 over the year 1910. 

The following analytical statement of freight traffic in 191] 
will be both interesting and illuminating: 


P Tons. Per Cent. 
PROGUCS! OF AGLICIIEUTE s 6 0:5:9.6:040 sie. sieees 13,809,536 17.17 
PEGGUCIS GE QHAIDINS. 56:0 0.60 5006's S610 seee aes 3,190,702 4.00 
RCO US OR SURI 65 5 kc6 wo ora. d-0:5 SS wre arerece 28,652,236 35.87 
PLORUCIA OL TONOERDs 5 6.5 58:46:s oi eownvawsueer 13,238,347 16.57 
NANETTE 6 6-95-00 G-w DN bao 0 ORAS Ses 13,573,487 17.00 
PNRM a cr psa toca sa Sash wear Haar 2,438,089 3.06 
PURO GID) <4 4.050944 kare Walon ns eeerene 4,981,385 6.33 


The increase in manufactures in 1911 over 1910 amounted to 
3,559,708 tons, and brought the percentage up from 13.44 to 17.00. 

Aggregate earnings were $188,733,494, showing $14,777,277 in- 
crease over 1910. The betterment was equal to 8.7 per cent. 
Operating expenses totaled $131,033,785, or 8.8 per cent. more 
than for the preceding year. The ratio of operating cost to 
earnings was 69.4 per cent., which was somewhat better than the 
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average for the past five years. The difference between gross 
earnings and operating expenses, popularly spoken of as net in- 
come, was $57,698,709—an increase for the year of $4,147,932. 
After making deductions for dividends, taxes, etc., the amount 
carried forward to profit and loss was $14,150,465, which is quite 
the best result achieved in the history of Canadian railways. 
Gross earnings were equal to $7,430.45 per mile of line, which 
was $396.52 ahead of 1910. The gross earnings of 1910 and 
1911 came from the following sources: 


1910. 1911. 
OMAN cb Sc We Ge sisewkmaeree $46,018,880 $50,566,894 
MOMENT 3620 a Siar or thareieinaTelllsisré-e-gtgarsree 1,779,881 1,869,414 
BEMIS grains 6 he cers a bik 59'S wey aie a 4,143,838 4,674,135 
Baggage, parlor cars, etc......... 993,614 1,207,555 
PETRIE > oa. c:4:0ha c)00 a; oeranic aes eearw/iaie 117,497,604 126,570,533 
Station and train privileges....... 679,061 826,252 
Telegraphs, rents, €te... 06.0060. 2,873,333 3,018,710 


A es $173,956,217  $188,333,494 

Earnings from mails have increased 14.8 in 
from express 42.5. 

Passenger trains earned $1.348 per train mile, and freight 
trains $2.376 per train mile. The average earnings per ton of 
freight were $1.561. Outside operations realized gross earnings 
of $19,444,893 during the year, with expenses attached of $14,- 
150,465. These operations related largely to the steamship lines 
of the Canadian Pacific and Canadian Northern, as well as to 
the hotels of the same companies. The Grand Trunk has begun 
the erection of hotels; but has not thus far gone into the steam- 
ship business. 

Operating expenses for the year amounted to $131,034,785, or 
$10,629,345 more than for 1910. The unproductive character 
of new mileage was mirrored in the fact that the cost of opera- 
tion represented an increase of $290 per mile of line, bringing 
the total up to $5,159. As compared with four years ago, oper- 
ating expenses per mile have swollen $538, and therein would 
seem to lie one of the gravest problems which just now con- 
fronts managers of railways on this continent. Another way of 
measuring the rising scale of operating cost, and perhaps the 
best way available, has reference to the expenses per train mile. 
Fifteen years ago it cost an average of .775 cent to run a train 
one mile; ten years ago the figures had risen to $1.117; five 
years ago to $1.381, and this year to $1.460. A three years’ com- 
parison of the five divisions of operating expenses gives the fol- 
lowing result: 


four years, and 


Operating Per Per Per 

Expenses. 1909. Cent. 1910. Cent. 1911. Cent. 
Way and struc- 

CHPES: ccc0ias $21,153,274.46 20.22 $27,035,603.46 22.45 $29,245,093.22 22.32 
Equipment ... 21,510,303.59 20.56 26,002,301.30 21.59 26,127.638.12 19.94 
Trafic exp:... 3,798,824.57 3.63 4,366,176.92 3.63 4,831,744.50 3.69 


Transportation. 54,284,587.41 51.89 58,928,170.74 48.94 66,343,269.58 50.63 
General exp... 3,853,094.40 3.70 4,073,188.00 3.39 4,487,039.53 3.42 


It will be seen that the physical upkeep of Canadian railways 
was well maintained in 1911. The lower percentage for equip- 
ment, however, possibly had something to do with the abnormal 
shortage of cars which prevailed toward the end of the calendar 
year. Nevertheless, maintenance of equipment represented $1,024 
per mile of line in 1911, as compared with $965 in 1907. A still 
higher ratio of increase for maintenance of way and structures 
was established, the figures being $930 per mile of line in 1907, 
and $1,151 in 191l—an increase of 23.6 per cent. in four years. 

Turning to the matter of equipment, it is worthy of note 
that 140 locomotives, 193 passenger cars, 7,445 freight cars, and 
930 cars in company’s service were added in 1911. These addi- 
tions brought the totals up as follows: Locomotives, 4,219; 
freight cars, 127,158, and passenger cars, 4,513. The tendency 
toward larger and heavier units is shown in the fact that while 
the average capacity of freight cars in service was 27.6 tons in 
1907, it was 29.5 tons in 1911. There were, for example, 6,070 
cars of 100,000 Ibs. capacity in 1911, as against 3,448 in 1908, 
Cars of 80,000 Ibs. capacity rose in number from 9,790 in 1908 to 
14,075 in 1911. On the other hand, during the same period the 
old standard 40,000 Ibs. cars decreased from 25,855 in 1908 to- 
18,899. Notwithstanding steady additions, the available supply 
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of rolling stock per 1,000 mills of line still falls considerably be- 
low the American standard. The Canadian figures are: Loco- 
motives, 166; freight cars, 5,006, and passenger cars, 177. The 
process of betterment has been quite marked during the past 
five years in particular; but there is still room for improvement. 

Revenue trains had a total mileage of 89,716,533, divided as 
follows: Passenger trains, 36,985,911; freight trains, 46,220,813; 
mixed trains, 6,277,468, and special trains, 232,341. Locomotives 
ran 111,975,176. Car mileage was distributed in this way: 
Loaded freight cars, 946,946,917; empty freight cars, 311,984,866, 
and caboose cars, 47,834,318. It might be observed at this point 
that all the statistics which appear in this article are directly 
comparable with those of the United States, since they are based 
upon classifications in all essential respects identical with the pre- 
scriptions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The fuel bill for 1911 of $20,182,103 was created by the con- 
sumption of 6,800,648 tons of coal at an average cost of $2.97. 
To run 100 miles the tons of fuel consumed by locomotives 
hauling the various classes of trains was as follows: Freight, 
7.78; passenger, 4.91; mixed, 5.10; switching, 4.14, and construc- 
tion, 4.48. 

For the first time, official information was gathered in 1911 
with regard to the despatching of trains by telephone instead of 
telegraph. It was found that 3,306.33 miles of line had been 
operated under the new system, or 13 per cent. of the whole. It 
may safely be assumed that this mileage will be largely increased 
during the current year. The telephone has been highly satis- 
factory. 

An addition of 17,456 during the year brought the total num- 
ber of railway employees up to 141,224, to whom $74,613,738 was 
paid in salaries and wages. Of this number, 19,118 were at- 
tached to outside operations, and their remuneration aggregated 
$6,976,208. The increase of total compensation over 1910 was 
equal to 11.08 per cent., and therein lies the chief reason for the 
ascending scale of operating expenses. Comparing 1911 with 
1910 the distribution of salaries and wages was as follows: 





1910. 1911. 
Way and structures .........000s. $16,502,902 $18,157,696 
DE << csi chasse sntecnsus ees 14,775,782 15,544,057 
SES PD ccc cenece keen sss 1,313,980 1,564,399 
Transportation expenses .......... 32,091,952 36,832,034 
[REE SURNEDS a yh sense o> seis 2,483,177 2,515,552 
a a ere $67,167,793 $74,613,738 


Further information with regard to the wages situation will 
be found in the following table, showing the average rate of 
daily compensation to the various classes of employees in 1910 
and 1911: 





Employees. 1910. 1911. 
ee eS ae ee ee PE ea $10.72 $11.72 
SR NE ore ee aS ac eis a e's eK aa Os 4.73 4.84 
[ONE SO CIEE ad o:s ssc ose cen bee > 1.94 1.98 
oe ee GS FETT OPT Pe rer ere 2.16 2.28 
EOP Oe ET eee 1.65 1.73 

4 ee re ite ee er 4.12 4.40 
PR eer ack cbse ck cher Sanne skeen saw ae 2.53 2.78 
SS ee err tere ere 3.30 3.62 
OO Ck iceccsandstbnesscedb avs 2.12 2.44 
DEES Enc csisc hoch ck cts sak ase aueb as 2.98 3.14 
ere rr 2.52 2.44 
Other shopmen 2.19 2.02 
OS 0 ey ery rrr ee aera 2.18 2.32 
PR Sees kbbiccic sh aKee ns eae ese 1.58 1.66 
Switch tenders, etc. ..... Eh ebeee ee ee skies 1.57 1.98 
I  OPTMRNOR on onsen kes cesen es 2.20 2.28 
Employees—floating equipment ............ 2.19 1.11 
Pe SIND 95 ons t5 sass eens eees oe 1.95 1.87 


The distressing story of accidents during the year must be 
told. The number of persons killed was 495, and the number 
injured 3,329. Of these 28 were killed and 1,423 injured from 
other causes than the movement of trains. The accidents result- 
ing from the movement of trains occurred to the following 
classes of persons: 


Killed. Injured. 


NE enc R chee Ee shs baceee sete seas 28 288 
ee eres bun Uns Cae ae he ween are 202 1,314 
a Be ee en re hh gic sme mis 185 154 
OE) BD. Ge hs cae pends suse oboe os 48 135 
OID TERA Rn a oe a os i wiih hie 2 15 
l DME Bic cute sclk ea WcOhacs 5655 st ab eeweses 465 1,906 
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This is a better record than for several years. One passenger 
in every 1,324,919 was killed, and one in every 124,489 was in- 
jured. The causes of death were: Collisions, 4; derailments, 1; 
falling from trains, 10; jumping on or off trains, 11; struck at 
highways, 1; struck at stations, 1, and other causes, 2. The in- 
juries to passengers occurred from: Collisions, 43; derailments, 
88; falling from trains, 34; jumping on or off trains, 67; struck 
at highways or stations, 6, and other causes, 50. Collisions ac- 
counted for the killing of 34 employees and the injuring of 119, 
while derailments caused the death of 10 and the maiming of 67. 

Considerable interest attaches in Canada to those accidents 
which occur at highway crossings, because of the movement for 
the elimination of this menace to public safety. Thirty-six per- 
sons were killed and 108 injured at such intersections in 1911. 
This was the best showing in years, both actually and relatively, 
and it may have been due in large measure to the fact that the 
Board of Railway Commissioners has taken a firm stand in the 
matter of protective measures. The increase of overhead bridges 
and subways during the past three years, particularly in rural 
and semi-rural districts, has been large, in addition to which 
many electric bells and gates have been installed. Within two 
years 132 level crossings have been eliminated by this means, 
and the work may be regarded as having just begun. The ex- 
pense is borne by the railway, the municipality and government. 

It seems to me the statistical matter which unavoidably makes 
up the body of this contribution clearly points to a healthy and 
encouraging railway situation in Canada. The rapid settlement 
of the western provinces means the production of a swelling 
volume of grain for export, and this expansion has its reciprocal 
in a rising demand upon the industries and commerce of the 
east. All activity in the life of a nation produces traffic. This 
was the experience of the western states, and history is merely 
repeating itself north of the 49th parallel. The business of rail- 
ways is increasing, and in return the public is being given a bet- 
ter service in all respects. The ambition and faith of our people 
are finding their most definite demonstration today in the plan- 
ning and building of railways; and in these efforts they are 
merely showing a sane appreciation of the importance of trans- 
portation to a relatively new and developing nation. 





FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 





The New South Wales public works committee is now con- 
sidering the question of the construction of a railway from Henty 
to Daysdale, a distance of 46%4 miles. The estimated cost of the 
line built with 80-Ib rails is $1,070,655. It is anticipated that at 
first the revenue to be derived from the line will be $32,730 and 
the expenditure $56,895. 


Construction on the proposed railway from Yunnanfu, China, to 
Lanchowfu, on the Yangtse river, in the province of Szechwan is 
being held up. The matter of freight rates over the French railway 
from Haifong, in French Indo-China, to Yunnanfu, is of such con- 
trolling importance that the projectors of the line are seriously 
considering the construction of a line from Yunnanfu to Nanning, 
on the Yoo river in the province of Quang Se, as a means of 
avoiding these excessive charges, as well as opening up the 
province of Yunnan and West China by the new route. This 
road would give communication by rail and water with Hong- 
kong and Canton. This enterprise is not exactly an alternative 
of the construction of what is known as the Szechwan Railway 
but it seems to be generally understood that the construction 
of the railway to Nanning will postpone the construction of the 
line from Yunnanfu to the Yangtze. The survey work of the line 
to Nanning was newly completed last November, and the imme- 
diate construction of either the Szechwan Railway or the line 
to Nanning seems to depend entirely upon the early settlement 
of political disturbances in China generally. The detailed sur- 
vey of the line from Yunnanfu to Lanchowfu, under the direction 
of two American engineers, was also nearly completed last No- 
vember, and the preliminary work has been disposed of. 



































The Butte, Anaconda & Pacific, a 27-mile railway, operated by 
the Amalgamated Copper Company between Butte and Ana- 
conda, Mont., is to be equipped for electrical operation. 


Representative Berger, socialist, of Wisconsin, has introduced 
in Congress a bill to provide for government ownership of rail- 
ways, telegraphs, telephone lines, and express companies. 


Two suits for violation of the 28-hour law in the transporta- 
tion of live stock have been filed in the United States district 
court at Chicago against the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 


On the evening of February 5, Col. George A. Zinn of the 
United States Army addressed the Western Society of Engi- 
neers on “Chicago Waterways in Their Relation to Transpor- 
tation.” 


Suit has been begun in the Federal Court at New York against 
the Erie to recover penalties for 51 alleged violations of the 
hours-of-service law. The charges relate to trips of trainmen 
made between April and September last. 


The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers has authorized the 
expenditure of $100,000 for a new building for the society in 
Montreal. The present building of the society has been sold 
and a committee has been appointed to consider the selection of 
a new site. 


Evidences that the present winter is one of the coldest for 
many years have been multiplied in many quarters. The latest 
news is from far off Saskatchewan, where the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, it is said, has shut off the free passes of the members of 
the provincial legislature. 


James B. Hall of Chicago has brought suit in the Dane 
County Circuit Court, Wis., against the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, for violation of a law passed by the 1911 legislature 
which requires that the upper berth in sleeping car shall be closed 
unless occupied. 


The voters of Seattle will be asked to approve at the March 
election the plan of the Seattle Port Commission, providing 
for an issue of $3,000,000 of bonds for the purpose of acquiring 
land and building six ocean piers as the initial step in building 
a $7,500,000 ocean terminal at Harbor Island. 


Representatives of the firemen’s brotherhood have asked the 
officers of the New York Central for a general conference look- 
ing to readjustment of wages and working conditions; and it ap- 
pears that the firemen intend to follow the enginemen in a gen- 
eral movement for increased wages throughout the eastern states. 


F. P. Gutelius, of Montreal, now general superintendent of the 
Eastern division of the Canadian Pacific, and George Lynch- 
Staunton, K. C., of Hamilton, have been appointed by the Cana- 
dian government to investigate the long series of transactions 
involved in the construction of the National Transcontinental 
Railway. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has made a change in its 
pension rules so that an employee who has been continuously 
in the service of the company for 15 years or more may receive 
a pension, if permanently incapacitated, without the necessity 
for showing that the disability was caused by employment in 
the service of the company, provided it has not been due to 
misconduct. 


The Chicago & North Western, in connection with the Union 
Pacific, will run special colonist trains from Chicago to San 
Francisco during the period of reduced colonist rates from 
March 1 to April 15. Last year the through trains ran only 
from Omaha westward, passengers from Chicago and the east 
being required to change cars there. Meals in dining cars at 
reduced rates will be a feature of the service. 


A public utilities law is being agitated in Indiana. Governor 
Marshall proposes a plan to extend the powers of the railway 
commission as being less expensive and equally good. “We 
have rearranged things in the commission,” says the Governor, 
“so that now we have expert subordinates doing much of the 
work formerly done by the commissioners or left undone. A 
new law should give the commission increased powers; power 


General News Section. 





to employ experts to go into the questions involving public 
utilities control.” 


The Rock Island Employees’ Magazine prints the names of the 
roadmasters and section foremen of the Rock Island system to 
whom have been awarded $3,825 in premiums for excellence in 
their work during the past season. There are 17 divisions, and 
on nearly every one of these divisions a roadmaster’s prize of 
$100, and three or four prizes to section foremen of $50 each, 
were awarded. Of the total amount, $1,425 went to roadmasters 
and $2,400 to section foremen. Two of the foremen, one in Ar- 
kansas and one in Louisiana, were colored men. 


The New York State Civil Service Commission, Albany, 
wants candidates for the position of examiner, division of sta- 
tistics and accounts, Public Service Commission, Second district; 
salary $1,800. No written examination will be held, but candi- 
dates will be rated on submitted papers. Men of experience in 
corporation accounting are desired. Applications must be filed 
not later than February 24. Candidates are wanted also for the 
position of statistical clerk, salary $1,200 to $1,500; applications 
received till February 19. 


Operating officers of the Texas railways held a conference 
with the state railway commission on January 30 to discuss 
methods of improving the train service in the state by stricter 
adherence to schedules. The commission has recently instituted 
several suits against the roads for violation of the state law re- 
quiring that an extra train be run whenever a train is 30 minutes 
late. Chairman Mayfield said that penalties had not produced 
results and suggested a lengthening of schedules. This was op- 
posed by the railway men, who declared that the lateness of the 
trains recently had largely been caused by severe weather condi- 
tions and other circumstances beyond their control; but they 
agreed to consider the adoption of slower schedules during the 
winter months. 


The committee of the Chicago city council on harbors, wharves 
and bridges, on February 5 decided not to approve the proposed 
contract between the Illinois Central and the Board of South 
Park Commissioners by which the railway was to exchange its 
riparian rights to the shore of Lake Michigan between Park Row 
and Fifty-first street, together with property now occupied by its 
passenger terminal, for a grant of additional land to widen and 
straighten its right of way. The plan was proposed by the park 
board to provide for making a municipal park on land to be 
filled in along the shore line, and also to provide for the erection 
of the Field Museum on the site of the present station, in ac- 
cordance with the plans of the city plan commission. The rail- 
way was to have built a new passenger station at the corner of 
Twelfth street and Michigan avenue. The committee decided, 
instead of accepting the contract, to ask for a special session of 
the state legislature at which the city will ask for legislation 
giving the park board the power to condemn the riparian rights 
of the Illinois Central. The rejection of the plan, which had been 
approved by the park commissioners, by members of the city plan 
commission and by the mayor, as well as by the principal news- 
papers of the city, was the result of an agitation instituted by 
members of the City Club, who declared that the value of the 
land to be granted to the Illinois Central exceeded that of the 
riparian rights. Objections were also made by property holders 
along the line of the railway, who declared that it would allow 
the road to establish freight yards on the lake front and who 
thought the contract ought to have included a requirement that 
the railway adopt electric traction. 





Southern Pacific Land Company. 


‘President Sproule, Vice-president McCormick and _ other 
officers of the Southern Pacific have organized the Southern 
Pacific Land Company, with a capital of $5,000,000, the purpose 
of which is to simplify the land transactions of the road and ob- 
viate the necessity of referring everything to the general offices 
in New York. As soon as the preliminaries of organization 
have been completed 300 deeds of sale, involving large tracts, 
will be made. The move is solely for convenience and there 
is no new project in hand for exploitation. 
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Train Robbery on the Rock Island. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific train 43 was held up by 
masked robbers on February 7 near Hurlburt, Ark. Train 43 
left Memphis a few minutes after midnight. At Bridge Junction, 
where all trains stop for signals before starting out on the main 
line, the robbers boarded the train, crawled over the tender and 
covered the engine crew with their guns. After looting the 
combination mail and express car the robbers escaped. The pas- 
sengers were not molested. The robbers detached the mail and 
express car and engine, and after binding and gagging the engi- 
neer and kicking him into a ditch forced the fireman to run 
them several miles down the track, where they blew up the safes. 

In escaping the robbers cut the telegraph wires. When officers 
‘started on the trail this morning they found tracks of horses, 
and it is thought that the robbers escaped on horseback. 


Agency for Railway Age Gazette Books. 


The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, now has the ex- 
clusive sales agency for the technical books of the Railway Age 
Gazette, the American Engineer and The Signal Engineer. This 
makes the McGraw-Hill Book Company publishers and dis- 
tributors of books for the three journals, but it does not affect 
the publication of the papers themselves in any way. 

With the addition of these three papers in the railway field, 
the McGraw-Hill Company now publishes books for the twelve 
leading American engineering papers in the fields of civil, me- 
chanical and electrical engineering, electric and steam railroad- 
ing, machine tools, mining, metallurgy, chemical engineering, etc. 


Missouri Pacific Mikado Locomotive. 


In the description of the Missouri Pacific mikado locomotives 
in the Railway Age Gazette of January 12, the superheating sur- 
face shown in the table on page 57 was that given by the builders, 
but it has since been found that the superheating surface of the 
Illinois Central engines was figured on the outside of the tubes, 
while that of the Missouri Pacific was figured on the inside. 
The figures showing the superheating surface on the inside of 
the tubes are as follows: 


Missouri Pacific 
Illinois Central 


Aileen Martin. 


This is the name of a girl seven years old, daughter of the 
track foreman of the Southern Pacific at Alta, Cal., who on 
Saturday, January 13, discovered a broken rail and took action 
which led to the stopping of the Overland Limited express; and 
the Southern Pacific Company sent her a letter of thanks and 
a hundred dollars in money. A similar sum was given also to 
Alma Martin, sister of Aileen, and 14 years old, who assisted her. 

The smaller girl, on discovering the rail, and knowing that the 
train would soon be due, ran into the section house and tried to 
telephone the information to the station agent; while doing so, 
the elder sister happened in, and told the agent of the child’s 
story. The agent told Alma that the train had already entered 
the block section, and to flag it. The girls did this; and Super- 
intendent H. W. Sheridan, on learning the facts, recommended 
the giving of a reward. 

Alta is between Dutch Flat and Towle, 68 miles east of Sacra- 
mento. This is the section of line on which the electric train 
staff is in use, and therefore, presumably, there was no electric 
circuit in the track where the break occurred. 


improvements for the Wabash. 


An extensive programme of improvements for the Wabash 
involving an expenditure of approximately $7,500,000 has been 
outlined by the receivers, F. A, Delano, W. K. Bixby and E. B. 
Pryor, to be carried out principally during the present year, and 
has been approved by the various courts having jurisdiction over 
the receivership. The plans are based on recommendations which 
were made by President Delano four years ago, and it is the 
belief of the receivers that the expenditure will bring a very 
handsome return either in increasing the capacity of the road or 
in diminishing the cost of operation, or both. The cost of the 
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improvements has been provided for by the sale of $10,000,000 
of 18-months receivers’ certificates to Kuhn, Loeb & Company, 
under a plan by which $3,000,000 has been made available at once 
and the remainder will be paid in instalments during the year. 

Approximately $3,525,000 of the amount authorized is to be ex- 
pended for new equipment, which, it is expected, may be de- 
livered in time for the road to have the benefit of it by July 1. 
This is in addition to an order for 25 locomotives placed last 
August and now being filled. 

The programme also includes an expenditure of $2,954,500 for 
180.8 miles of new second track. The proposed double-tracking 
will increase the capacity of the line in and out of all im- 
portant terminals, and when it is completed will give the 
Wabash a double-track line from Lodge, IIl., to St. Louis, Mo., 
leaving only 116 miles of single track on the Chicago-St. Louis 
line. The double-track south of Chicago will be extended five 
miles from Worth to Orland, and east of Chicago five miles from 
Clarke Junction to Gary, Ind. The double-track work, with the 
exception of the section between Worth and Orland, which in- 
volves grade reduction and line revision, is expected to be com- 
pleted during the coming summer. 

A large amount of new rail is to be provided for renewals on 
the Chicago-St. Louis line for the purpose of bringing this line 
as rapidly as possible up to a standard of 100-Ib. rail. On 
other portions of the line the double-tracking will be done with 
90-Ib. rail. 

Most of the block signaling will be installed in Indiana to 
comply with the state law, and some additional installations will 
be made to protect short sections of the line in the vicinity of 
important terminals. ‘ 

The complete list of expenditures authorized is as follows: 


New EgQuipMent. 


Estimated 
Cost. 
additional engines 
steel underframe, 36-ft. and 40-ft., 80,000 
ORCS ERODE os ss bb os soda pseu seus ews 

40-ft., 80,000 lbs. capacity automobile cars....... 
steel underframe, 36-ft., 40-ton box cars........ 900,000 
steel hopper cars, 50 tons capacity 200,000 
ET ENN REE 5 5s o spans s04 se sseenas en's 300,000 

———— $3,525,000 


850,000 
675,000 


Seconn Track Work. 
Estimated 
Cost. 


$134,000 
146,000 
46,000 


552,500 


Miles. 
Oakwood to Romulus, Mich 11 
Montpelier to Alvordton, O 
Decatur to Knights, Ill 
(With gauntlet on bridge over Sangamon river.) 
Taylorville to Litchfield, Ill 
Clarke Junction to Gary, Ind 
Worth to Orland, Ill 
Bement to Lodge, IIl 
Bement to Tolono, Iil 
Fairmont to Danville, Ill 
Danville, Ill., to State Line, Ind 
Poag to Worden, IIl 
Moberly to Clark, Mo 
Moberly to Huntsville, Mo 
Brunswick to Salisbury, Mo 
Excelsior Springs Jct. to Birmingham, Mo 
Ft. Wayne to New Haven, Ind 
Ft. Wayne to Hugo, Ind 
2,954,500 


Total miles of second track work proposed.. 130.8 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
Escimated 
Cost. 
Track elevation work in Ft. Wayne, Ind., completing 
work already begun, and required by ordinance to be 
completed within two years 
Block signaling and telephone despatching, 
which is required by law. of Indiana 
Replacing bridges or strengthening existing bridges, 
first year 
Miscellaneous industry sidings and passing tracks 
Delray (Mich.) engine house—property, buildings und 
appurtenances 
On account of miscellaneous improvements already in 
course of progress, authorized under the old manage- 
ment, not completed or paid for 
Machine tools, various shops 
ew rail for replacement on Chicago-St. Louis line, 
100-Ib. rail being suggested, in order to bring the 
track up to the condition of that of best competitors; 
10,000 tons, or, say, $300,000. Of this amount, 
$60,000 will be chargeable as a betterment, and car- 
ried to capital account 


$125,000 
part of 
150,000 


100,000 
150,000 


75,000 


250,000 
100,000 


60,000 
— 1,010,000 
Grand total $7,489,500 


It is understood that arrangements for beginning the work and 
purchasing the equipment will be made at once. 
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Committee on Railway Mail Pay. 


The chairman of this committee is A. W. Sullivan, recently 
general manager of the Missouri-Pacific, who has been elected 
to that position by a unanimous vote of the committee. His 
office will be at 75 Church street, New York City. Mr. Sullivan 
will devote his time exclusively to this work, and will relieve 
Mr. Kruttschnitt, the former chairman, and Mr. Peters, the 
former vice-chairman, from the labors connected with the work; 
but they will continue to act as members of the committee. Mr. 
Sullivan is widely known, having served three terms as president 
of the American Railway Association. He was formerly general 
manager of the Illinois Central. : 

The committee on Railway Mail Pay represents more than 
208,000 miles of road, and was organized for the purpose of 
bringing about a readjustment of the present basis of pay for the 
transportation of the mails, under which the carriers claim that 
they are heavy losers. In his last report the postmaster general 
submitted a tentative draft of a proposed law for the regulation 
of railway mail pay which the carriers considered so drastic that 
Mr. Kruttschnitt shortly before his retirement as chairman of 
this committee addressed a letter to the Speaker of the House 
at Washington, asking that ample time be given for a detailed 
analysis of the report, and asserting that the figures were dis- 
torted, the results illogical and unwarranted and that the prin- 
ciple adopted by the postmaster general, if applied to all the 
business of the railways, would reduce them to bankruptcy. 

Mr. Sullivan will make his headquarters in New York, but a 
considerable part of his time will be spent in Washington. 


The Cleveland Engineering Society. 


At the regular meeting of the Cleveland Engineering Society, 
to be held on February 13, a paper on Public Utilities and Their 
Relation to the Public will be presented by Mortimer E. Cooley, 
chairman of the Block Signal and Train Control Board. At the 
special meeting of this society to be held February 27, an illus- 
trated paper will be presented on Technical Education by Prof. 
F, J. Barker, principal of the Technical High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





American Society of Civil Engineers. 


At the meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
to be held on February 7, a paper by Frederick C. Noble, 
M. Am. Soc. C. E., entitled Notes on a Tunnel Survey, will be 
presented for discussion and illustrated with lantern slides. This 
paper was printed in the Proceedings for December, 1911. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 





The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 





Air Brake AssocratTion.—F, M. Nellis, 53 State St., 
May 7-10, Richmond, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OrFicers.—A. G. Thomason, Boston, 
Mass.; annual, May 10-11, San Francisco, Cal. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York; next convention, Seattle, Wash. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
Ill.; annual, June 18-21, Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—O. G. Fetter, 
Carew building, Cincinnati, Ohio; 3d Friday of March and Septem- 
ber; annual, March 17, Chicago. 

AMERICAN ELectric RatLway AssocraTIoN.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. 

AmerIcAN Etectric RArILwAy Manuracturers’ Assoc.—George Keegan, 165 
Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 
AMERICAN RartLway AssocrIaATIon.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 
AMERICAN RAILWay BRIDGE AND BuiLpinG AssocraTion.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Convention, 3d week in Oct., Baltimore, Md. 
\MERICAN RartLtway ENGINEERING AssociaTION.—E. H. Fritch, Monadnock 
Block, Chicago; annual convention, March 19-21, 1912, Chicago. 
AMERICAN Rartway Master Mecuanics’ Assoc.—J. W. Taylor, —. as ad 

building, Chicago. Convention, June 17-19, Atlantic City, N 
\MERICAN RarLtway Toot ForeMen’s AssoctaTion.—M. H. Bray, N. ¥, 
N. H. & H., New Haven, Conn. 

AmeERIcAN Society For Testinc Marteriats.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Society oF Civit ENcINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 


Boston, Mass.; annual, 


57th St., 


New York; 1st and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 
A a Society oF Suorneanine Contractors.—J. R. Wemlinger, 123 
ark Row, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 


Am ous Sur oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
th St 


New York, 
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AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ AssociaTion.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Convention, 3d week in January, 1913, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Rartway AccounTING OrFicers.—C. G. Phil- 
lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago; annual, June 26, 1912, Quebec, Que. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway Cram Acents.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cago; annual convention, May 22, 1912, Los Angeles, Cal. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway ELEcTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W. Ry., Chicago. 

AssociaTION OF RatLway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 135 
Adams St., Chicago; annual, June 24, 1912, New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccountTING OFFIcERS.—G. P. 
Conrad, 75 Church St., New York. 

CaNnaDIAN Raitway CLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 

CanaDIAN Society OF Civit ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays, Montreal. 

Car ForeMen’s ASSOCIATION oF CHicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CENTRAL Rattway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Civit ENGINEERS’ Society oF St. Paut.—L. S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E, R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; lst Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E. K. Hiles, 803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freicgnot Criaim Association.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va.; annual, 


May 15, Buffalo, N ' 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 
W. Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL RaiLway CoNGRESS.—Executive Committee, rue de Louvain, 
11 Brussels; 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL Raritway Furi. Assocration.—D. B. Sebastian, La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago. Convention, May 22-25, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL ForREMEN’sS AssociaTion.—L. H. Bryan, 
hee Marx building, Birmingham, Ala. Convention, July 23-26, 
hicago. 

luvaseniiae ms Rartroap Master Biacksmitus’ Association.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Convention, August 15, Chicago. 

Master Borer MAKeErs’ ASSOCIATION. —Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York; annual convention, May 14-17, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Master Car Burtpers’ ASSOCIATION. we, W. Taylor, Old Colony building, 
Chicago. Annual convention, June 12-14, Atlantic City, N. 

Master Car anp Locomotive Painters’ Assoc. oF U. S. AND CANADA. ah, P. 
Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Convention, 2d week in September. 

NaTIONAL Raitway AppLiANces Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New ENGLAND RAILROAD C.ius.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.; 
2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., Boston. 

New York RaiLroap Crus. ae Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, — York. 

NorTHERN RAILROAD Crus.—c. L. Kennedy, C., M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Omanwa Raitway Cius.—H. H. Maulick, Barker Block, Omaha, Neb.; 
second Wednesday. 

Rartroap CLus oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., 

ity, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 
Noxon, 2 Rector St., 


Kansas 
RaAILway icc AssociIaATION.—Frank W. New 
ork. 

Raitway Crus oF PitrsspurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

Raitway ExectrricAL SuppLy ManurFacturers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs. 

Rattway GARDENING AssociATION.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s* Summit, Mo.; 
next meeting, August 13-16, Roanoke, Va. 

Raitway InpustriAL AssocrtaTion.—G. L. Stewart, St. L. S. W. Ry., St. 
Louis, Mo.; annual, May 12, 1912, Kansas City, Mo. 

Raitway Sicnat_ Assocration.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. 


meeting, March 18, Chicago. 
+ Dad Box C, Collinwood, 


Next 


RaItway STOREKEEPERS ASSOCIATION.—J. 
Ohio. Convention, May 20-22, Bottals, N 
Raitway Suppty MANuFActuRERS’ Assoc. —J. ’D. ny: 2135 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. B. assocs. 
Rartway Tet. & Ter. AppLiance Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 
New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. Sups. 
Ricumonp Rartroap Cius.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday, 
except June, July and August. 
Knee AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociatTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
Sterling; September, 1912, Buffalo, N. Y. 
St. Louis "Rartway Cius.—B. Fraumenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St: Louis, 
SIGNAL Aaekauieen AssoctaTion.—F. Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 
Society oF RartLtway FrinanciaL OrrFicers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 
SouTHERN Pg ggg or Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
Ry., Montgomery, Ala. 
SouTHERN ¥ SoUTHWESTERN RaiLway Crus.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
. Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 
ToLtepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—J. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; 1st Saturday, Toledo. 
TraFFic CLus uF Cuicaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, 
meetings monthly, Chicago. 
TraFFic CLus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 
TraFric CLus or PitrssurGH.—D. . Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meetings 
monthly, Pittsburgh. 
Train DespatcHERS’ AssociaATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago; annual, June 18, 1912, Louisville, Ky. 
TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF Burrato.—]J. M. Sel ls, Buffalo; ‘first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. 
TRANSPORTATION CLusB oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
Mich.: meetings monthly. 
TRAVELING Encinegrs’ Assocration.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R., 
East Buffalo, N. Y.; August, a 
WESTERN CANADA Rartway Cius.—wW. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg; Man.; 2d Monday, —~ ig Bon uly and August, Winnipeg. 
WeEsTERN RatLway Cius.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July and August. 
WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. —jJj. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago; 1st Monday in month except July and August, Chicago. 


Chicago; 


last 
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Craffic News. 


The Chicago Railroad Association, which compiles the Chicago 
joint passenger rate sheet, has elected J. D. Lanigan, assistant 
general passenger agent of the Illinois Central, as chairman for 
the ensuing year, and W. E. Cooper, as secretary and treasurer. 





The Rock Island “cream and egg special” train recently com- 
pleted a five days’ trip from St. Louis to Kansas City, making 
stops at thirty towns. It is estimated that a total of 15,000 per- 


sons attended the lectures, which were given by H. M. Cottrell, 
agricultural commissioner of the Rock Island Lines, and by pro- 
fessors of the agricultural college of the University of Missouri 
and members of the state board of agriculture. 


The agricultural activities of the Southern Railway have now 
been extended to the poultry department, and a circular has been 
issued showing the prospective profits waiting for anyone who 
will go into the business of raising chickens in the southern 
states. Every southern city of any size imports every year thou- 
sands of dollars worth of eggs and chickens; and the average 
price of eggs throughout the year is 5 cents a dozen more than 
in the north. 


The fifth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Chicago is to 
be held on Tuesday evening, February 20, in the banquet room 
of the Hotel LaSalle. John Barton Payne, general counsel of 
the Chicago Great Western, will be toastmaster, and the speak- 
ers will be: Orrin R. Carter, chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, Sinai Congregation, Chi- 
cago, and James Albert Green, president Mathew Addy Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 


The Transcontinental Passenger Association has issued a joint 
passenger tariff containing second-class one-way colonist fares 
to points in Alberta, Arizona, British Columbia, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Mexico, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Saskatchewan, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. The 
rates will be in effect March 1 to April 15 inclusive. From Chi- 
cago the one-way fare is $33, from St. Louis, $32, and from 
Kansas City, $25. 


The West Jersey & Seashore, acting on the dictum of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that an undercharge is a vio- 
lation of law, and that consignees must be sued, if necessary, to 
secure full legal payment of freight charges, has notified a large 
number of consignees that various sums, from 10 cents to 50 
cents, must be paid, some of these notices having to do with 
transactions several years in the past. In one instance it is said 
a suit has been brought against a consignee for 30 cents—24 
cents principal and 6 cents interest. 


The Minister of Agriculture, Province of Saskatchewan, has 
telegraphed to Washington from Regina, stating that there are 
20,000,000 bushels of unthreshed wheat, all tough, and 12,000,000 
bushels, wet and tough, in that Province, which must be shipped 
at once or be a total loss; and, the Canadian railways refusing 
to send their cars across the line, he seeks the co-operation of our 
government in bringing to bear such influence as may _be prac- 
ticable to induce the railways to provide the needed cars. The 
Interstate Commerce Commiission, some weeks since, authorized 
the establishment of special rates on wheat and oats from points 
in Canada to Duluth and Minneapolis, waiving the thirty-day 
requirement. 


The elevated railways carrying passengers from Manhattan, 
New York City, over the Brooklyn Bridge and thence to Coney 
Island, about 9 miles, announce that, beginning March 1, round 
trip tickets will be sold for 10 cents, or one-half the regular 
rate, to passengers leaving Coney Island between 6 and 9 a. m., 
and returning from Manhattan between 4 and 7 p. m. A similar 
reduction will be made to school children, the tickets to be avail- 
able at the hours before the beginning and after the ending of the 
school sessions. From May 15 to September 15, the 10-cent 
round-trip tickets will be available for women and children go- 
ing from Manhattan to ‘the seashore, the southward trip to be 
begun between 6 and 9 a. m., and the return between 2 and 4:30 
p. m.; but these will mot be available on holidays or Sundays. 
During the hours in which reduced rates are granted the elevated 
now has comparatively light traffic. 


Vox. 52, No. 6. 


Panama Canal Problems. 


Professor Emory R. Johnson, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, testifying before a congressional committee at Washington 
last week, gave his views as to probable changes in ocean freight 
routes after the opening of the Panama Canal. The price of coal 
at different seaports is an important element in the relative econ- 
omy of transportation by different ocean routes, and Professor 
Johnson thinks that in this respect the Panama route will have 
a marked advantage over routes through the Suez Canal. He 
estimates that, at the Atlantic end of the Panama Canal, Poca- 
hontas coal will cost about $4.50 a ton; at the Suez Canal at 
present coal costs from $5.10 to $5.35. A ship of 3,000 tons, going 
from New York to Japan and back through the Suez Canal, will 
use $20,868 worth of fuel; the same ship through the Panama 
Canal would have to use $18,222 worth. This gives the Panama 
Canal an advantage of about $1 per net ton of registered tonnage. 

W. A. Ring, chairman of a special committee of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, which has been investigating the prob- 
able conditions surrounding traffic through the Panama Canal, 
recommends that the Chamber favor one dollar a ton as the rate 
of toll to be charged on all tonnage passing through the canal. 
To comply with the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, and with the 
Panama treaty of 1903, the United States government must 
charge the same tolls on American vessels as on those of Great 
Britain. The Commissioner of Navigation has’ published this 
same conclusion. Mr. Ring further says: 

“The question as to what would be a fair rate of toll is most 
difficult to determine. When the Suez Canal was first opened the 
rate was about $3 per registered ton, but with the constant in- 
crease in business it has been gradually reduced, until for 1912 
it will be $1.30 per ton. As the cost of the Suez Canal was only 
$125,000,000, the yearly profit has been very large. It would be 
impossible to determine in advance at all closely the volume of 
tonnage that will pass through the Panama Canal. Trade condi- 
tions will no doubt be changed to a considerable extent, and pos- 
sibly to a large degree after the canal is opened and in use. It is 
doubtful whether the Panama Canal will be used ultimately to as 
large an extent as the Suez Canal. It is a lock canal and its op- 
eration for large steamships is still a problem that will be solved 
only by actual experience. Trade for North American and South 
American ports will no doubt avail very largely of the Panama 
Canal. As regards trade for the Far East, it is somewhat prob- 
lematical, as the distances across the Pacific are very great, neces- 
sitating a large portion of the steamship’s room being taken for 
coal, there being so few coaling stations in the Pacific. This will 
add materially to the cost of Far East voyages to China, Japan, 
the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand. 

“Professor Emory R. Johnson has, we understand, increased his 
estimate from 7,000,000 tons up to 8,000,000 tons, that will pass 
through the canal at an early period after its completion, and it 
is his opinion that a toll rate of $1 per ton would produce the 
largest revenue for the canal. 

“The nearest estimates of cost of interest and operation the 
committee has been able to secure, and a portion of these are 
largely problematical, are as follows: 


Yearly cost of interest on bonds issued for con- 
struction of the canal, about $11,000,000 
Yearly cost of upkeep of the canal for improvements, 
repairs, contingencies and labor for operation.... 3,500,000 


Total cost per year, which does not include 
provision for amortization of bonds $14,500,000 

“On the basis cost per annum of $14,500,000 and tonnage car- 
ried of 8,000,000 tons, it would make the cost per ton $1.82. This 
cost is high and would no doubt be a handicap in making best 
and fullest use of the canal. Your committee is disposed to rec- 
ommend a lower rate with the view of attracting a much larger 
volume of tonnage and thereby increasing the revenues of the 
canal.” 

The toll of $1 a ton on all tonnage passing through the canal 
is the rate accordingly proposed. 


Freight Car Balance and Performance. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railways of the American Railway Association, in presenting 
statistical bulletin No. 114, covering car balance and performance 
for October, 1911, says: a 

“The majority of the performance averages show an improve- 
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ment over the preceding month, and when compared with the 
averages of one year ago, show a typical October performance. 

“There was a marked outward movement of cars during the 
month, the per cent. of cars on their home line falling from 64 
in September, 1911, to 58 in October, 1911. As usual in such a 
movement, there was a decided increase in the loaded car mile- 
age, the per cent. reaching 72.6, the highest since October, 1909. 

“The tons per loaded car show a slight decrease, while the 
tons per car per day increased 14 tons for all cars and 5 tons 
excluding surplus cars. The earnings per car increased from 
$2.57 in September, 1911, to $2.72 in October, 1911, indicating the 
increased tons per car per day.” 

The accompanying table gives car balance and performance in 
the month covered by the report, and the two diagrams show car 
earnings and car mileage and certain car performance figures 
monthly from July, 1907. 


Winter Experiences. 


The Boston & Maine reports that more than 2,500 cars are 
overdue, some of them since January 6, at Rotterdam Junction, 
N. Y., its western terminus. The delays are largely due to the 
cold weather. 


Hearing on the Western Classification. 


A four-day hearing before G. N. Brown, chief examiner, and 
J. M. Jones, chief of the tariff bureau, of the board of suspen- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, on the petition 
of the railway commissioners of nine states and a large number 
of shippers, for a suspension of Western Classification No. 51 
for 120 days, was concluded at Chicago on January 29. After 
the hearing the commissioners and the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League sent a petition to Washington asking a hearing before 
the entire commission. The proceedings of the first two days 
of the hearing were reported in our last issue. Most of the 
complaints made by the shippers concerned advances in carload 
minimum weights and changes in descriptions of articles. 


Walter E. McCormack, representing a number of machinery 
manufacturers, objected to a restriction of the mixing privileges 
on articles of machinery, contending that the new classification 
would prevent the mixing of woodworking and ironmaking 


machinery at carload rates. A representative of the Wisconsin 
paper makers objected to the classification on the ground that 
the mixing privilege was greatly restricted, and that advances 
were made in some paper items, while the reduction of the mini- 
mum weight on paper from 36,000 Ibs. to 30,000 ibs., he said, 
was unimportant. R. C. Fyfe, chairman of the Western Classi- 
fication Committee, explained that the reduction had been made 
for the sake of uniformity because in southern territory the 
higher minimum would be unreasonable, and that some of the 
paper items had been re-classified to prevent manipulation by 
shippers whg had been billing finished stationery as flat paper. 
A manufacturer of wooden silos objected to an advance from 
class D to class B, declaring that silos represented little moré 
than lumber, and that seven-eighths of the weight of the ship- 
ments would be lumber. Mr. Fyfe brought out that the addi- 
tion of the hoops and doors made the difference between $250, 
the price for the size under discussion, and $40, the cost for 
carrying the lumber. It was agreed, however, in the interests 
of agriculture to restore the rating. 

W. J. Evans, traffic manager of the National Association of 
Implement & Vehicle Manufacturers, objected to a rule can- 
celling the practice of advancing freight charges to jobbers of 
agricultural implements at distributing points, which, he said, 
had been a long-established custom. Chief Examiner Brown 
said the new rule had been inserted because the commission had 
held the advancing of charges to be a violation of law and sub- 
ject to indictment. Several compromises were agreed to in the 
implement list. 

After specific complaints had been presented on some 25 items, 
a number of the railway commissioners presented general argu- 
ments for a suspension of the entire classification. G. A. Hen- 
shaw, of the Oklahoma commission, protested because he had 
not received a copy of the classification until January 19. He 
said that the railways were trying to effect the advance in rates 
denied by the commission last year, and that the classification 
would increase their revenues by $20,000,000 to $40,000,000. 


Clifford Thorne, of the Iowa commission, acting as chairman of 
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a committee of railway commissioners from Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, North Dakota, Missouri, Oklahoma, Iowa, 
Illinois and Kansas, declared that over 800 advances had been 
made, and that they should not be allowed to go into effect 
without a full hearing on each subject. He said the shippers had 
not been given sufficient notice and objected to the manner of 
hearing the shippers at the Milwaukee meeting of the Western 
Classification Committee last July, because it afforded no oppor- 
tunity to cross-examine the representatives of the railways. 

Examiner Brown said that the commission could only sus- 
pend for 10 months in any event, and that it desired evidence 
on particular items; but that if it were found that the railways 
were seeking to advance rates generally the commission would 
undoubtedly suspend the classification. He observed that thus 
far the commission has granted suspension in 74 cases and re- 
fused it in 200. He also said that some shippers had asked 
the commission not to suspend the classification. 

Mr. Thorne introduced as a witness Rate Expert Bee of the 
Oklahoma commission, who said he had found 56 advances and 
56 reductions in the first 38 pages of the classification. The ad- 
vances, he said, were real, but he ridiculed the reductions as 
“paper.” Mr. Fyfe in reply said that considering the entire 
volume of traffic affected, the reductions would far offset the 
advances, and showed by detailed statements that some of the 
reductions that did not affect Oklahoma affected an enormous 
volume of traffic elsewhere. He also showed that many of the 
changes in the classification are in the nature of requirements 
of proper packages and gave a physical demonstration in the 
case of a pail of fish, which had been submitted by a grocery 
firm, by breaking it with his fist. He said that the loss of brine 
would not affect either the shipper or the consignee of the fish, 
but would be reflected in claims for damage done to other ar- 
ticles in the car. 

In the petition asking for a further hearing, complaint was 
made that the classification unduly favored the shippers of car- 
load freight as against the small dealer. 

Darius Miller, president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
issued a statement explaining that the majority of the changes 
in the classification were due to the demand of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a uniform classification, and denying 
that it was the intent of the railways to effect an advance in 
rates. 

On Monday the Western Classification Committee resumed its 
semi-annual meeting in Chicago pursuant to an adjournment at 
Galveston, Tex., on January 23, after having heard the shippers 
on the docket for the next issue of the Classification. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


The commission is to make a general investigation into alleged 
faulty and improper practices on the part of both railways and 
shippers in weighing freight, both carloads and less than car- 
loads. 


In connection with the general inquiry into the business of ex- 
press companies, which was the subject of hearings at Washing- 
ton last week, an examiner of the commission reported that in 
one month the Adams Express Company had imposed over- 
charges amounting to $67,000. Counsel for the express company 
explained that this sum was made up largely of “over prepay- 
ments,” which were promptly adjusted, and that all employees were 
instructed to refund all discoverable overcharges. Commissioner 
Lane thought that the evidence showed the agents themselves to 
be very unfamiliar with the tariffs, 3,000 overcharges having 
been found in one day, and he said that the commission proposed 
to prosecute the company for making these overcharges, the same 
being clearly violations of the law. Evidence was submitted show- 
ing the great variations in the rates charged by express companies 
for different kinds of merchandise. 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 


The Pennsylvania commission has received from the Western 
Maryland a complaint against a new tariff which has been an- 
nounced by the Philadelphia & Reading, making changes in 
freight rates from York, Hanover and Chambersburg to Phil- 
adelphia. It is declared that the new tariff will destroy legitimate 
competition. 5 
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FEBRUARY 9, 1912. 


The commission of Indiana has announced a tariff of charges 
for the transportation of merchandise by express companies, to 
go into effect March 15, which it is said will make an average 
reduction of 15 per cent, The commission holds that the express 
companies have extorted from the public “unusual and tre- 
mendous profits.” Further, the commission recommends that the 
railways take over the express business and devote the “immense 
profits” of the business to improving their railways and perfecting 
safety devices. The maximum merchandise rates prescribed in 
the new tariff (100 lb. shipments) are, for 30 miles, 40 cents; 60 
miles, 50 cents; 150 miles, 90 cents, etc. 





New York: Rutland and Ontario & Western Sales Held Up. 


The New York Public Service Commission, Second District 
(up-state), has notified the New York Central & Hudson River 
and the New York, New Haven & Hartford that the proof sub- 
mitted by these companies on applications asking that the New 
York Central be allowed to buy the majority stock of the New 
York, Ontario & Western, and the New Haven to purchase the 
stock of the Rutland Railroad, is not satisfactory to the commis- 
sion, and that on its own motion a further hearing has been called. 
To cover the questions the commission deems it essential that 
the individuals, both those who directed and those who took part 
in the negotiations, should be produced as witnesses and full 
disclosure be made of the reasons and purposes of the contract- 
ing parties. The commission says that three important matters 
are involved in each of these applications : 

(1) Protection of rights of minority stockholders. 

(2) Control of comparatively small railways by great systems. 

(3) Possible elimination of competition by absorption of a 
competing line. 

It is said that in both applications the proposed purchases are 
at prices above the market value of the stocks; both are of a 
bare majority of the stock and apparently for the purpose of 
control only; the business prospects of neither road whose stock 
is being purchased are such as to warrant the purchase as an 
investment; neither of the purchasing roads is in financial situ- 
ation to warrant the purchase simply as an investment; and the 
condition of both roads whose stock is sought to be transferred 
is such financially that the majority of control can easily and 
without such violation of law as could be prevented by the courts, 
oppress the minority in carrying out the plans of the majority 
owner as to its entire system. 

It is further pointed out by the commission that the control of 
comparatively small roads by great trunk line systems has been 
a fruitful source of complaint in the past and that following such 
complaints and the general dissatisfaction the public service 
commission law provides that no transactions such as are con- 
templated shall take place in this state unless authorized by the 
commission. In the opinion of the commission, the purpose of 
this provision is to prevent the use of smaller roads as mere 
pawns in great games carried on by the trunk line systems. Such 
ownership is not forbidden by law. It must, however, be with 
the authorization of the commission so far as it relates to trans- 
fers made after the enactment of the statute. 

The commission says that in the case of the Ontario & West- 
ern the evidence is more full than in the case of the Rutland, and 
that the proposed transfer would not affect competition injuri- 
ously. Substantially, 70 per cent. of the business of the Ontario 
& Western is the hauling of anthracite coal. The through freight 
is now handled jointly with the N. Y. C., and the competition 
between the N. Y. C. and the Ontario & Western seems to be 
of small extent, not likely to be impaired by a change of con- 
trol, and very largely under the control of the commission. As 
to the Rutland, the evidence with reference to the possible 
elimination of competition between it and the Boston & Maine, 
now controlled by the New Haven, is not satisfactory. 





COURT NEWS. 





The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific 
have filed a petition with the Commerce Court for an injunction 
restraining the Interstate Commerce Commission from enforc- 
ing its recent order reducing the rate on lemons from California 
to eastern points from $1.15 to $1 per 100 lbs. A similar order 
of the commission was reversed by the Commerce Court last 
year, ‘and the commission after a rehearing substantially re- 
affirmed its previowgs order, to take effect February 15. 
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Railway Officers. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


J. M. Dewberry and E. H. Dulaney have been appointed as- 
sistants to the third vice-president of the Louisville & Nashville, 
and will perform such duties as may be assigned to them. 


Frank H. Davis, treasurer of the Chicago & Alton, with office 
at New York, has been elected vice-president, succeeding Ed- 
win Hawley, deceased. 


R. B. Williams, auditor of freight accounts of the Oregon 
Short Line, with office at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been trans- 
ferred to a position in the accounting department at Omaha, 
Neb., and his former office has been abolished. 


A. W. Sullivan, who resigned on January 1 as general man- 
ager of the Missouri Pacific, as has already been announced in 
these columns, has been elected chairman of the Committee on 
Railway Mail Pay, with office at 75 Church street, New York. 


A. C. Ridgway, whose appointment as acting vice-president in 
charge of the operating department of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, with office at Chicago, was announced in these columns 
last week, has been elected second vice-president, succeeding F. O. 
Melcher, deceased. 


J. S. Dennis, manager of the irrigation and land interests in 
Alberta and British Columbia of the Canadian Pacific, with office 
at Calgary, Alta, has been appointed assistant to the president 
in charge of the newly created natural resources department, with 
headquarters at Calgary. 


A. E. H. Cheslay, assistant accountant of the Dominion Atlantic 
Railway, has been appointed general accountant, and is now 
chief of the accounting department, with office at Kentville, N. S., 
succeeding H. A. Prat, accountant, retired under the pension 
rules of the company. The office of accountant has been 
abolished. 


W. S. Tinsman, whose appointment as assistant to the president 
of the Rock Island Lines, with office at Chicago, has been an- 
nounced in these columns, was born September 8, 1867, at Berry- 
ville. N. Y. He was 
educated in the public 
schools, graduating in 
May, 1882, and in the 
same year began rail- 
way work as an office 
boy on the Rock Island, 
with which road he has 
been ever since. From 
1885 Mr. Tinsman was 
consecutively telegraph 
} operator, train des- 
] patcher and chief train 
despatcher, at Trenton, 
Mo.; and_ .trainmaster 
and superintendent of 
terminals at Horton, 
Kan. He was made 
superintendent of the 
Oklahoma division in 
May, 1902; on Febru- 
ary 20, 1904, was trans- 
ie _ ferred to the Missouri 
W. S. Tinsman. division, and was gen- 

eral superintendent 
from June, 1905, to April, 1907. He was then promoted to as- 
sistant general manager, was manager from December, 1908, to 
December, 1909, and from December, 1909, to February 1, 1911, 
was general manager of the lines east of the Missouri river. 
From February 1, 1911, until his present appointment, he was 
general manager of the First district, with office at Chicago. 





William Frazer Owen, whose election as president and general 
manager .of the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago, with office at 
Mobile, Ala., has been announced in these columns, was born on 
March 31, 1856, at Mobile, Ala.j ‘and began railway work in 














June, 1871, with the New Orleans, Mobile & Texas. From Au- 
gust, 1880, to June, 1905, he was in the service of Morgan’s Louis- 
iana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Company and the Louisiana 
Western, holding various positions until his promotion in June, 
1885, from master of transportation to superintendent, which posi- 
tion he held for 20 years. In February, 1906, he became president 
of the New Orleans, Crowley & Western, a projected line, and in 
July, 1907, became assistant to the president of the Mobile, Jack- 
son & Kansas City. In September of the same year he was ap- 
pointed general manager of that road, and on December 1, 1909, 
at the time of the re-organization of that company he became 
vice-president and general manager of its successor, the New 
Orleans, Mobile & Chicago, which position he held at the time of 
his recent election as president and general manager of the same 
road. 


N. M. Leach, traffic manager of the Texas & Pacific, who was 
recently appointed also assistant to the president of the Inter- 
national & Great Northern, as has been announced in these 
columns, was born near 
Maysville, Ky., Septem- 
ber 14, 1869, and was 
educated in the public 
schools at Maysville and 
at Kentucky University. 
About 1887 he joined 
a corps of engineers run- 
ning a preliminary sur- 
vey on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, and from 1888 
until after 1897 he was 
with the Queen & Cres- 
cent, where he was con- 
secutively clerk in the 
purchasing department; 
in charge of supply 
trains between Chatta- 
nooga, New Orleans and 


— 


Shreveport; in the gen- 
eral freight office at 
Cincinnati; paymaster 





and supply agent of the 
New Orleans & North- 
eastern, the Alabama & 
Vicksburg and the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific; and com- 
mercial agent of all the Q. & C. lines at New Orleans. He was 
appointed general agent of the Mobile & Ohio at New Orleans 
in 1902 and three years later was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent of the same road. In February, 1908, he went with 
the International & Great Northern as general freight agent at 
Palestine, Tex., and was promoted to traffic manager of that road 
and the Texas & Pacific in May, 1911. Following the reorgani- 
zation of the International & Great Northern, he was appointed 
assistant to the president on January 1, 1912, and on the same 
date was made traffic manager also of the Opelousas, Gulf & 
Northeastern. Mr. Leach’s office is at New Orleans. 


N. M. Leach. 


Operating Officers. 


G. W. Murphy has been appointed trainmaster of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, with office at Binghamton, N. Ye, suc- 
ceeding R. M. Skeele, resigned. 


E. W. Burgis, master mechanic of the New Orleans Southern 
& Grand Isle at Algiers, La., has been appointed superintendent, 
with office at Algiers, succeeding. J. S. Landry, deceased. 

Walter E. Knox has been appointed. trainmaster of the Cham- 
paign district of the Illinois Central, with. office at Champaign, 
Ill., succeeding William G. Tiley, assigned to other duties. 

W. D. Beck, heretofore chief clerk to the president of the 
Chicago & Northwestern, has been appointed superintendent of 
dining and parlor cars, with office at Chicago, succeeding R. Mat- 
ters, assigned to other duties. 

G. D. Brooke has been appointed assistant superintendent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio,’ in charge of the East end of division, 
headquarters at Cumberland, Md., and J. W. Kelly, Jr., will have 
charge of the West end of division, with headquarters at Keyser, 
W. Va. 

D. J. Murphy, Jr., assistant traffic superintendent and train- 
master of the Dominion Atlantic Railway at Kentville, N. S., 
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has been appointed superintendent of transportation, with office 
at Kentville. William Fraser, traffic superintendent, has been 
retired under the pension rules of the company, and his former 
position has been abolished. 


Andrew Ross, whose resignation as superintendent of the Old 
Colony division of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, was 
recently announced in these columns, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the New Jersey & Lehigh division of the Lehigh 
Valley, with office at Easton, Pa., succeeding G. M. Harleman, 
who goes to the staff of the general manager. 


F, P. Gutelius, general superintendent of the Eastern division 
of the Canadian Pacific at Montreal, Que., has resigned to accept 
a government position, as announced in General News. J. T. 
Arundel, general superintendent of the Manitoba division at 
Winnipeg, Man., has been transferred as general superintendent 
to Toronto, and D. C. Coleman, superintendent of car service 
at Winnipeg, succeeds Mr. Arundel. 

H. B. Earling, general superintendent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul at Chicago, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager, with office at Chicago, a new position. W. S. 
Cooper, assistant general superintendent at Chicago, has been 
appointed general superintendent of the Southern district, with 
office at Chicago; J. H. Foster, assistant general superintendent 
at Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointed general superintendent 
of the Northern district, with headquarters at Minneapolis; and 
P. C. Eldredge, assistant general superintendent at Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been appointed general superintendent of the Middle 
district, with office at Milwaukee. 


A change has been made in the division organization of the 
Union Pacific by which the line from Council Bluffs, Iowa, to 
Ogden, Utah—heretofore operated in three divisions as follows: 
Council Bluffs to North Platte, Neb.; North Platte to Rawlins, 
Wyo.; and Rawlins to Ogden—has been arranged in two di- 
visions, the line from Council Bluffs to Cheyenne, Wyo., to be 
the Nebraska division; and that from Cheyenne to Ogden to be 
the Wyoming division. W. C. McKeown, superintendent of the 
former Wyoming division at Cheyenne, and H. J. Roth, assistant 
superintendent at the same place, have resigned; and W. B. 
Jeffers, superintendent of the former Utah division at Green 
River, Utah, has been appointed superintendent of the new 
Wyoming division, with office at Cheyenne. 


Charles W. Jones, who has been appointed general manager of 


the Third district of the Rock Island Lines, with office at Fort © 


Worth, Tex., as has been announced in these columns, was born 
November 6, 1860, at 
Milton, Ind. He _ was 
educated in the public 
schools at Des Moines 
and Mitchellville, Iowa, 
and at the Mitchell Sem- 
inary at the latter place, 
and on May 15, 1875, he 
began railway work with 
the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, with which 
road he has been ever 
since. From 1876 to 
1892 he was _ consecu- 
tively station agent’s 
helper, telegraph opera- 
tor, station agent and 
operator, and train des- 
patcher, and in the latter 
year was promoted to 
trainmaster. He was 
appointed assistant su- 
perintendent in Febru- 
ary, 1895; in August of 
the same gear was pro- 
moted to superintendent at Herington, Kan.; was transferred to 
the Eastern division at Horton, Kan., in October, 1897, to the 
Kansas division at Topeka, Kan., in May, 1902; and to the lowa 
division at Des Moines in August, 1905. In February, 1909, he 
was appointed general superintendent, with office at Topeka, and 
a year later was transferred to Davenport, Iowa, as general 
superintendent of the Central district. When a change was made 
in the districts of the*Rock Island Lines in February, .1911, Mr. 





C. W. Jones. 
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Jones’ title was made general superintendent of the First dis- 
trict, with office at Davenport, from which position he has just 
been promoted. 


Traffic Officers. 


E. A. Neil has been appointed coal freight agent of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, with office at Rochester, N. Y. 


Charles H. Webb, commercial agent of the Texas & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Paris, Tex., has resigned to accept service 
with another company. 


H. H. Smith, soliciting agent of the Louisville & Nashville 
at Chicago, has been appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Virginian Railway, with office at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


C. E. Flandro has been appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Oregon Short Line, with office at Salt Lake City, Utah, succeed- 
ing E. J. Hanson, appointed contracting freight agent. 


R. M. Langston has been appointed traveling freight agent 
of the Seaboard Air Line, with office at Atlanta, Ga., succeeding 
E. B. Rock, Jr., resigned to go to another company. 


F. S. Sleight, soliciting freight agent of the International & 
Great Northern at Galveston, Tex., has been appointed traveling 
freight agent of the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf, with office at 
Dallas, Tex. 


V. B. Sharritts, traveling freight agent of the Traders’ Des- 
patch at Indianapolis, Ind., has been appointed agent, with office 
at Indianapolis, and effective March 1. J. J. Klenke will succeed 
Mr. Sharritts. 


W. A. Wayman, agent of the Erie Despatch at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been appointed assistant general manager, with office 
at Chicago, and E. R. Lauer, agent at St. Joseph, Mo., succeeds 
Mr. Wayman. 


W. T. Labhart has been appointed soliciting freight agent of 
the St. Louis Southwestern, with headquarters at Fort Worth, 
Tex., succeeding E. L. Harrington, resigned to accept service 
with another company. 


W. D. Jones, soliciting freight agent of the Tennessee Cen- 
tral, at Chicago, has been appointed traveling freight agent, with 
office at Chicago, succeeding W. G. Trapp, resigned to go to an- 
other company. George B. Hugel succeeds Mr. Jones. 


John Paul, freight and passenger agent of the Niagara, St. 
Catharines & Toronto, at St. Catharines, Ont., has been appointed 
district freight agent of the Canadian Northern, with office at 
Winnipeg, Man., succeeding J. B. Sheppard, resigned. 


E. E. Partridge, chief clerk to the general freight and passenger 
agent of the West Coast Route, which includes the Southern 
Pacific of Mexico and the Sonora Railway, has been appointed 
assistant general freight and passenger agent, with office at 
Guaymas, Sonora, Mex. 


H. K. Lorraine, freight soliciting agent of the Southern Rail- 
way at Jacksonville, Fla., has been appointed commercial agent, 
with office at Jacksonville, and his former position has been 
abolished. E, L. Whitaker has been appointed freight soliciting 
agent, with office at Memphis, Tenn. 


George B. Chapman, traveling freight and passenger agent of 
the Wabash at Des Moines, Iowa, has been appointed commercial 
agent, with office at Ottumwa, Iowa, succeeding S. Richardson, 
transferred. H. G. Brown, chief clerk to the district freight 
and passenger agent at Des Moines, succeeds Mr. Chapman. 


J. T. Averitt, assistant general freight agent of the Chicago, 
Terre Haute & Southeastern at Chicago, has been appointed gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent, with office at Chicago, succeed- 
ing H,. P. Radley, who had his office at Terre Haute, Ind., and 
who has been assigned to other duties. The office of assistant 
general freight agent has been abolished. 


J. A. Brown, assistant general freight agent of the Trinity & 
Brazos Valley at Houston, Tex., has been appointed general 
freight agent of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico and the 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western, and, also, assistant general 
freight agent of the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico and the 
Orange & Northwestern, with office at Houston. 


Fred Geissler, traveling passenger agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line at Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed assistant general 
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passenger agent, with office at Atlanta, Ga., succeeding C. D. 
Wayne, resigned to go into other business. W. A. Muse, travel- 
ing passenger agent at Atlanta, has been transferred to Mem- 
phis, and W. B. Gresham, city ticket agent at Birmingham, Ala. 
succeeds Mr. Muse. 


> 


W. P. Warner, district freight and passenger agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound at Portland, Ore., has been 
appointed assistant general freight and passenger agent, with 
office at Spokane, Wash., a new position. R. L. Ford, commercial 
agent at the latter place, has resigned. E. K. Garrison, com- 
mercial agent at Los Angeles, Cal., succeeds Mr. Warner. 


J. E. Crosland, chief clerk to the general freight agent of the 
Louisville. & Nashville, at Louisville, Ky., has been appointed 
assistant general freight-agent, with office at Louisville, succeed- 
ing E. H. Dulaney, appointed assistant to the third vice-president. 
L.. A. Weaver has been appointed’ soliciting agent, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, succeeding H. H. Smith, resigned to accept 
service with another company. 


Frank Warfield, géneral freight. agent of the Central Railroad 
of Pennsylvania, with office at Bellefonte, Pa., having died on 
January 18, the office of general freight agent has been abolished, 
and the general direction of the traffic department has been as- 
sumed by the president and the general manager. M. L. Alten- 
derfer has been appointed: general tariff agent, reporting to the 
president and general manager. 


C. H. Green, contracting’ agent of the Canadian Northern at 
Hamilton, -Ont., has beén appointed contracting freight agent 
with office at Toronto. I. L. Healey, contracting freight agent 
at Hamilton, has been appointed traveling freight agent with 
office at Toronto, succeeding R. A. Lennox, transferred to Hamil- 
ton, and R. Logan, who has been in the general freight office at 
Toronto has been appointed contracting freight agent at Hamil- 
ton, succeeding Mr. Healey, 


C. C. Taylor, commercial agent of the Mobile & Ohio, at Jack- 
son, Tenn., has been transferred to Memphis, Tenn., and the 
office of commercial agent at Jackson has been abolished. W. 
S. Thompson has been appointed traveling freight agent, with 
headquarters at Jackson. J. A. Bolger has been appointed so- 
liciting freight agent, with office at Chicago, succeeding W. M. 
Penick, promoted, and C. L. Voltz has been appointed soliciting 
freight agent, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding 
A. S. Birchett, promoted. C. R. Heyman succeeds Mr. Voltz. 


R. F. Reynolds, assistant general freight agent of the Illinois 
Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley at New Orleans, 
La., has been appointed foreign freight agent, with office at New 
Orleans, succeeding Henry Baldwin, appointed customs agent, 
in place of W. G. O’Connor, who has been assigned to other 
duties. R. D. Reeves, assistant general freight agent of the 
southern lines of the Illinois Central and of the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley at Memphis, succeeds Mr. Reynolds, and F. H. 
Law, commercial agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeds Mr. Reeves. 
C. R. Phoenix, commercial agent at Minneapolis, Minn., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Law, and C. S. Thompson, commercial agent at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., succeeds Mr. Phoenix. C. C. Backus succeeds 
Mr. Thompson. A. E. Proctor has been appointed inspector of 
tariffs, with headquarters at New Orleans. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


Mortimer Silverman has been appointed electrical engineer 
of the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern, with office at Boone, 
Towa. 


C. O. Busby has been appointed master of bridges and build- 
ings of the Grand Trunk, with office at Durand, Mich., succeeding 
J. A. Sheedy, resigned. 


F. M. Baumgardner has been appointed master mechanic of 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Clinton, IIl., succeeding 
L. E. Hassman, resigned. 


T. A. Palmer, roadmaster of the Rock Island Lines at El 
Dorado, Ark., has had his jurisdiction extended to include Sub- 
division 55, from Packton, La., to Eunice, succeeding H. F. 
Clark, transferred. 


J. T. Carroll, superintendent of motive power of the Baltimore 
& Ohio at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed assistant general 
superintendent of motive power, with office at Baltimore, Md., 
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and E. J. Searles, assistant to the general superintendent of mo- 
tive power, has been promoted to superintendent of motive power 
at Pittsburgh, succeeding Mr. Carroll. 


David Maulden Perine, whose appointment as superintendent 
O1 motive power of the New Jersey division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with office at New York, has been announced in these 
columns, was born on 
February 13, 1869, at 
Baltimore, Md., and was 
educated in the schools 
of his native town, in- 
cluding a course in me- 
chanical drawing and de- 
sign at the Maryland In- 
stitute. He entered the 
service of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad on May 
14, 1888, as an appren- 
tice at the Mt. Vernon 
shops of the Northern 
Central, and three years 
later he was transferred 
to the Altoona _ shops. 
On April 1, 1894, he 
was appointed assistant 
road foreman of engines 
on the Pittsburgh divi- 
sion, and was promoted 
in August of the follow- 
ing year to assistant 
master mechanic of the 
Altoona machine shops. In March, 1899, he was made assistant 
engineer of motive power of the Northern Central and the Phila- 
delphia & Erie, and in 1900 was transferred to Altoona as as- 
sistant engineer of motive power of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
division. From October, 1901, to August, 1903, he was master 
mechanic of the Pittsburgh division, and was then transferred 
as master mechanic to the West Philadelphia shops. Mr. Perine 
was promoted in April, 1906, to superintendent of motive power 
of the Northern Central and the Philadelphia & Erie; one year 
later he was transferred to Pittsburgh as superintendent of mo- 
tive power of the Western Pennsylvania divisicn, which position 
he held at the time of his recent appointment as above noted. 








OBITUARY. 





Lewis Kingman, office engineer of the National Railways of 
Mexico, at Mexico City, died at that place on January 27. Mr. 
Kingman was born February 26, 1845, at Bridgewater, Mass., 
and began engineering work in Boston in 1862. Mr. Kingman 
held various railway positions, having been chief engineer of 
the Chihuahua division of the Mexican Central from 1883 to 
1884, and again from 1895 until that road was taken over by 
the National Railways of Mexico, since which time he has been 
assistant chief engineer and then office engineer of the latter 
road. Mr. Kingman became a member of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers in 1885, and was a charter member of 
the American Railway Engineering and Maintenance of Way 
Association. 


Beverly Welford Wrenn, formerly passenger traffic manager 
of the Plant System, died on February 6 in New York, at the 
age of 67. Mr. Wrenn was born at Culpeper, Va., and began 
railway work on November 1, 1868. He was general passenger 
and ticket agent of the Western & Atlantic until September, 
1884, and from that time until August, 1894, was general passen- 
ger and ticket agent of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, 
in which position he had charge of the through passenger traffic 
of the Virginia, Tennessee & Georgia Air Line, which was com- 
posed of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, the Norfolk & 
Western, and the Shenandoah Valley railways. He remained 
with that company until it was absorbed by the Southern in 
August, 1894, and was general passenger agent of the Memphis 
& Charleston until January, 1895, when he was appointed pas- 
senger traffic manager of the Plant System of Railways and 
Steamships, which position he held until July 1, 1902, when it 
was absorbed by the Atlantic Coast Line. Mr. Wrenn had been 
in business for the past ten years in New York. 
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Equipment and Supplies, 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 








THe NesraASKA NoRTHWESTERN, Davenport, Iowa, is in the 
market for two locomotives. 

THe WasBaASH is in the market for 10 freight locomotives, 10 
passenger locomotives and 10 switching locomotives. (See item 
under General News.) 

Tue Lorain & WEsT VirciniA has ordered one consolidation 
locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. The di- 
mensions of the cylinders will be 21 in. x 28 in.; the diameter 
of the driving wheels will be 51 in., and the total weight in 
working order will be 192,000 Ibs. 





CAR BUILDING. 





THE SOUTHERN is said to be in the market for 18 passenger 
cars. This item has not been confirmed. 

THE CANADIAN Paciric is taking prices on 600 side-dump bal- 
last cars. 

Tue Cuicaco, Rock IsLtanp & Paciric is in the market for 700 
all-steel general service cars. 

Tue CHILEAN State Raitways have ordered 100 freight cars 
from the Middletown Car Works. 

Tue Cuicaco, MILwAuKEE & St. Paut will build 1,000 box 
cars and 500 refrigerator cars at the company shops. 

Tue NepraSKA NorTHWESTERN, Davenport, Iowa, is in the 
market for 2 passenger coaches and 12 freight cars. 

Tue Cupany Packxinc Company, Chicago, has ordered 350 
steel underframe, refrigerator cars from the Haskell & Barker 
Car Company. 

Tue Erie, it is said, will have heavy repairs made to 1,000 box 
cars by the Central Locomotive & Car Works, and will have 300 
refrigerator cars rebuilt by the Whipple Car Company. This 
item has not been confirmed. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA SysTEM has ordered 75 passenger cars 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company, 75 passenger cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company, and 50 passenger cars from 
the Standard Steel Car Company. 

Tue WasasH is in the market for 1,000 40-ton steel under- 
frame, 36-ft. and 40-ft. stock cars; 1,000 steel underframe, 36-ft., 
40-ton box cars; 750 40-ft., 40-ton automobile cars; 200 50-ton, 
all-steel hopper cars and 20 passenger cars. (See item under 
General News). 

Tue WESTERN MaryLAND is now in the market for 1,000 forty- 
ton steel underframe box cars, 750 fifty-five-ton all-steel hopper 
cars, 500 fifty-ton gondola cars, 500 forty-ton gondola cars, 15 
passenger coaches, 6 combination mail and express cars, and 5 
baggage cars. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





THE WasasH is figuring on from 15,000 to 20,000 tons of rails. 


Tue Great NorTHERN has increased its recent rail ore from 
36,000 to 60,000 tons, of which 10,000 tons have been ordered 
from the Illinois Steel Company and 14,000 tons divided between 
the Lackawanna Steel Company and the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company. 

Tue PENNSYLVANIA Rariroap has ordered 150,000 tons of rails. 
The order was divided as follows: Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
33,000 tons; Cambria Steel Company, 32,000 tons; United States 
Steel Corporation, 66,000 tons; Lackawanna Steel Company, 
12,000 tons; Bethlehem Steel Company, 7,000 tons. 





SIGNALING. 





(New Installations of Block Signals, Interlocking, Telephones for Tran 
Despatching, Etc.) 

In compliance with an order of the state railway commission 
the Southern Railway is preparing to install the manual block 
system on its St. Louis division through Indiana, the work to be 
completed by May 1. Stations will be about eight miles apart. 
From thirty-five to fifty signal men will be needed. It is under- 
stood that telephones will be used. 
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Supplry Trade News. 


The Standard Scale & Supply Company, Chicago, has changed 
the name of its Eclipse low charging concrete mixers to Standard 
low charging concrete mixers. 





The office of E. A. Craig, southeastern manager of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company and the Westinghouse Traction Brake 
Company, has been moved from Wilmerding, Pa., to Pittsburgh. 


W. V. Kelley, president of the American Steel Foundries, 
New York, has been made chairman of the board of directors, 
and R. P. Lamont, vice-president, has been made president, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Kelley. 


Howard W. Evans, formerly general sales manager of the 
Crane Company, Chicago, has been made general sales manager 
of the Best Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., makers of 
pipes and pipe fittings. 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Company, New York, has acquired 
the sole selling agency for the entire products of I. P. Frink, 
New York, manufacturer of Frink reflectors and fixtures, and is 
now in a position to design and sell lighting systems for all forms 
of artificial illumination. 


The Sargent Company, Chicago, has received orders for iron- 
clad water glass protectors and E. S. E. valves for 75 locomotives 
to be built for the Chicago & North Western, and for 16 loco- 
motives to be built for the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, by the American Locomotive Company, New York. 


A. L. Whipple, for some years in the railway supply business, 
and for the last two years president and general manager of the 
Whipple Supply Company, New York, has resigned, and the 
company will be dissolved. Mr. Whipple’s plans for the future 
are as yet uncertain; but for the present he will be located at 
the office heretofore occupied by the Whipple company. 


Charles Bocth, who has been connected with the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, since its organization, has 
been made district manager of the company’s New England ter- 
ritory, with office in Boston, Mass., succeeding J. M. Towle, re- 
signed. Mr. Booth was a vice-president of the company until 
September 1, 1911, when he resigned that position on account of 
ill health. 


L. A. Darling, formerly chief engineer of the R. G. Peters 
Manufacturing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., has gone to the 
Remy Electric Company, Anderson, Ind., as engineer of the loco- 
motive headlight department. Mr. Darling has been in the me- 
chanical engineering and the designing departments of the South- 
ern Pacific, and turbine designer ‘for the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 


R. A. Ogle and C. F. Bledsoe, formerly connected with the 
Otto Gas Engine Company, Chicago, have organized the Ogle 
Construction Company, with office at 332 South Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago, and will build water stations, water cranes, pipe 
lines, pumping stations, coaling stations, coal hoists, coal spouts 
and coal buckets and loaders. Mr. Ogle is president and treas- 
urer of the company, and Mr. Bledsoe is vice-president and 
secretary. 


J. Howard Mitchell, one of the founders of the William 
Butcher Steel Works, which was afterward the Midvale Steel 
Works, Nicetown, Pa., and senior member of the firm of Philip S. 
Justice & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., dealers in railway supplies, 
died on February 6 at his home at Hatboro, from a general 
breakdown, due to old age. For four weeks Mr. Mitchell, who 
was 79 years old, was confined to his house. Previous to that 
time, however, he took an active part in the business of the firm 
of which he was a member. 


Thomas M. Gallagher, formerly a vice-president of the Scul- 
lin-Gallagher Iron & Steel Company, St. Louis, Mo., died at his 
home in St. Louis on February 1. Mr. Gallagher for a number 
of years was connected with the Mobile & Ohio, resigning in 
1865, as foreman of the shops at Columbus, Ky. From 1867 to 
1869 he was superintendent of the Southwestern Express Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. For several years he was connected 
with the Shickle, Hatrison & Howard Iron Company ‘as super- 
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intendent, general manager and vice-president, and from 1899 
to 1910 he was a-vice-president of the Scullin-Gallagher Iron 
& Steel Company. 


The Eagan-Rogers Steel & Iron Company has just been in- 
corporated in Pennsylvania, with $100,000 capital. It has ac- 
quired a five acre tract on the Pennsylvania Railroad between 
Crum Lynne, Pa., and Eddystone, and is now erecting steel 
buildings, the contract for which has been let to the McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. The company 
will make light steel castings weighing up to 200 Ibs, in ad- 
dition to grey iron castings and other specialties. Steel made by 
the electric process will be furnished, as the company has ob- 
tained American rights for a successful process now in use in 
England. The principals are Daniel C. Eagan and John I. 
Rogers. Mr. Eagan is a son of the late Daniel Eagan. Mr. 
Rogers is an engineer and was formerly with the Midvale Steel 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., in charge of various departments ; 
he has been in consulting practice for the last few years in New 
York and Philadelphia. The plant will be in active operation 
by March 1. 


Charles B. Jenks, western sales manager of the Standard 
Coupler Company, New York, for several years with office in 
Chicago, has been made sales manager for Edwin S. Woods & 
Company, Chicago. Mr. 
Jenks has a wide ac- 
quaintance with both 
railway officers and sup- 
ply men in all parts of 
the country. For eight 
years he was employed 
in the traffic department 
of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and for six 
years he was in the en- 
gineering and construc- 
tion department of the 
Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
In 1892 he went to the 
Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
for two years was in the 
operating department as 
assistant to the vice- 
president at Pittsburgh. 
For the next five years 
he was in the sales de- 
partment at Chicago. In 
the Standard Coupler Company as 





Charles B. Jenks. 


1909 he resigned to go to 
western sales manager. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





CuLverts.—The Canton Culvert Company, Canton, Ohio, has 


* published a small illustrated folder describing and illustrating its 


Acme Nestable corrugated culverts. 
Spanish, 


This folder is entirely in 


AvuTomatTic TIME SwitcHEes.—The General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., has devoted bulletin No. 4893 to a general 
description of two automatic time switches, types T 5 and T 6, 
for alternating and direct current circuits. 


Borer Toots.—The J. Faessler Manufacturing Company, Mo- 
berly, Mo., has published an illustrated folder describing Faessler 
octagonal sectional expanders, roller expanders and flue cutting 
machines, and pointing out their advantages. 


Exuaust Fans.—The American Blower Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has published bulletin 323 on A B C steel plate exhaust 
fans, type E. This bulletin is fully illustrated and includes de- 
tailed descriptions, diagrams and dimension tables. 


Dritts.—The Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, has pub- 
lished bulletin No. 4204 on Arc Valve;tappet rock drills, telling 
of the efficiency of these drills equipped with Sergeant drill 
chucks. [Illustrations of these drills. in operation are given and 


a‘list:of duplicate parts is included, 
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SOUTHERN Rartway.—The land and industrial department of 
this company has published a useful little booklet entitled A 
Western North Carolina Opportunity, which gives many points 
on the growing of cabbages and potatoes in this region. Some 
figures are included on the yield, the cost of production and land 
values. 


AvuToMATIC STARTING ConTROL.—The Reliance Electric & Engi- 
neering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has published bulletin No. 
7010 on automatic starting control, in which the advantages of 
this device as a power saver are pointed out. Illustrations are 
included of various machine tools on which this device has been 
applied. 


Pipinc MatTeriats.—The Best Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. has published a 400-page cloth-bound catalog of 
piping materials for steam, air and hydraulic high pressure piping 
systems, including valves, fittings, flanges, pipe and pipe bends, 
separators, etc. ‘The list price and a brief description are given 
of each article. 


Dritts.—The Cleveland Twist Drill Company, New York, has 
published an effective folder on Paragon Flatwist drills. The 
special feature of this folder is the reprint of an article on tests 
made with this drill. This article appeared in 21 different trade 
journals and a fac-simile of each of the pages on which it ap- 
peared is given. : 


Pipe Protection.—The National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has published bulletin No. 8 on National coating for protec- 
tion against corrosion and electrolysis. This coating can be ap- 
plied to pipe ranging from 3 in. to 18% in. outside diameter. The 
bulletin describes the process of applying this coating, and gives 
suggestions regarding the laying of pipe covered with National 
coating. 


Exectric Hoists.—The Sprague Electric Works (New York) 
of the General Electric Company has devoted a small illustrated 
booklet to the advantages and illustrations of the various_types 
of Sprague electric hoists for handling loads which, on account 
of their location, are inaccessible to the ordinary traveling crane, 
or which are too small to be economically handled by such a large 
and expensive machine. 


NorroLK SOUTHERN.—The passenger department of this’ com- 
pany has published a very attractive 70-page booklet entitled 
Corn, Cotton and Cash, telling of the advantages to be found 
in the Carolina coast country along this company’s lines. The 
various localities are described and the products, industries and 
facilities are set down in an enticing manner. The booklet is 
well illustrated and includes a large map. 


LocomotTivE Stokers.—Clement F. Street, Schenectady, N. Y., 
has issued publication No. 6 on the Street locomotive stoker, 
in which each function of this stoker is clearly and concisely 
described. Illustrations are given of each separate part, and 
also of the stoker applied to locomotives. Illustrations and the 
principal dimensions of five of the largest locomotives on which 
these stokers have been successfully used are given. The booklet 
also includes large diagrams. 


Toncan Metat—The Stark Rolling Mill Company, Canton, 
Ohio, has published a 36-page booklet on Toncan metal, pointing 
out its chief characteristics and advantages. The first part of the 
booklet deals with corrosion, telling what causes it and how it 
may be obviated. In the second part of the booklet some in- 
teresting results of tests are shown by photographs. The re- 
mainder is devoted to illustrations, descriptions and prices of the 
various products made of this metal. 


Axie Car Licutinc—The United States Light & Heating 
Company, New York, has published three bulletins on the Bliss 
system of axle electric car lighting. Bulletin No. 207 is illus- 
trated and gives detailed descriptions of this system. Bulletin 
No. 105 describes National storage batteries for electric lighting 
of railway cars which are used in connection with the Bliss sys- 
tem of axle car lighting. Bulletin No. 208 A is devoted to a list 
of spare parts for axle car lighting equipments. 





Work on the railway extension from Lockhart, New South 
Wales, to Clear Hills, is progressing rapidly. The line is prac- 
tically complete as far as Urana, and it is expected that this’ sec- 
tion will open for traffic shortly. 
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Railway Construction. 





New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


BAMBERG, EHRHARDT & WaATERBORO.—An officer writes that 
grading has been finished on 11 miles of the line now under 
construction from Bamberg, S. C., south to Ehrhardt, 14 miles. 
The Ajax Construction Company, Bamberg, and W. C. Wolfe, 
Orangeburg, are the contractors. J. A. Wyman, president, Bam- 
berg; T. Black, vice-president, and W. D. Rhodes, secretary and 
treasurer. 


BarrE GRANITE.—See Central Vermont. 


Beaver, Meade & ENcELWwoop.—An officer writes that the pro- 
jected route is from Beaver, Okla., north to Meade, Kan., about 
40 miles, of which seven miles is to be finished within four months. 
The work on the heaviest mile involves the handling of about 
20,000 cu. yds. The company expects to develop a traffic in wheat, 
broom corn and live stock, and contracts will be let to local con- 
tractors to carry out the work. T. C. Tracy, president, Beaver, 
Okla. (February 2, p. 221.) 


Bruce Mines & Atcoma.—This company, which operates a 17- 
mile line from Bruce Mines, Ont., to Rock Lake, has asked per- 
mission to build branch lines not to exceed 12 miles long. 
J. Knight, superintendent, Bruce Mines. 


CANADIAN EasTERN Construction Company.—Incorporated in 
Maine with $1,000,000 capital, to build railways. A. R. Gould, 
president of the St. John Valley Railway, which was recently 
granted a subsidy by the New Brunswick government to build 
from St. John, N. B., to Aroostook Falls and Grand Falls, N. B., 
208 miles, is president of the new company. 


Cary NortH & SoutH.—An officer writes that a contract has 
been given to T. W. Ellis, Jr., Macon, Ga., for work on a 10- 
mile section from Cochran, Ga. The plans call for building from 
Cochran north via Cary to Danville, and the line will probably 
be extended to Toomsboro, about 21 miles, also to Milledgville 
or to Sandersville. The maximum grades will be 1 per cent., 
and maximum curvature 4 deg. The company expects to de- 
velop a traffic in lumber, cotton and products, also merchandise. 
D. B. Dunn, chief engineer, Macon, Ga. 


CENTRAL VERMONT.—Under the name of the Barre Granite 
Railway, a company has been incorporated in Vermont with 
$100,000 capital, to build a 10-mile line from Barre, Vt., to 
Williamstown, which is the present terminus of a branch of the 
Central Vermont. The incorporators of the new company include 
E. H. Fitzhugh, president, and other officials of the Central 
Vermont. The plans call for putting up several steel bridges on 
the branch of the Central Vermont and on the new line. 


Cuicaco, JorreT & Kansas City.—This company has been 
given a charter in Illinois to build from Chicago, IIl., to Kirths- 
bury; also from Rockford to Peoria. The incorporators are all 
residents of Chicago. 


Cuicaco, PapucAH & TuHeEBEs.—Incorporated in Illinois, to 
build from Streator, in Lasalle county, south to Brookport, 
Massac county, connecting with a branch from a point in Clay 
county to Thebes. The incorporators include C. B. Long, W. E. 
Beckwith, F. W. Boekenkroeger, A. M. Beckwith and W. R. 
Brow, all of East St. Louis. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onio.—On the Hinton division, the Winding 
Gulf extension of the Piney Creek branch has been extended 
from Sullivan, W. Va., to Tams, 11% miles, and on the Hunt- 
ington division of the Coal River district, the line from Sproule, 
W. Va., to Peytona has been extended from Peytona to Seth, 
seven miles. F. I. Cabell, chief engineer maintenance of way, 
Richmond, Va. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—The plans for the pro- 
posed improvements to be carried out in Pennsylvania, for which 
bids are to be let about March 1, provide for the construction 
of a new roadbed for a double track from Clarks Summit, Pa., 
seven miles north of Scranton, north to New Milford; about 31 
miles. This will reduce the distance three miles over the exist- 
ing line. The new work is to be carried out to eliminate curves, 
heavy grades and crossings at grade. The maximum curvature 
on the new line will be 3 per cent. The grade for 18 miles will 
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be .2 per cent., and for seven miles .7 per cent. 
for piercing a tunnel 3,600 ft. long, near Nicholson, and at a 
point two miles north of the tunnel, constructing a viaduct 2,100 
ft. long. Another viaduct 1,300 ft. long will also be put up at 


The plans call 


Martin’s Creek, near Kingsley. The work will be let in ten 


sections. (January 12, p. 76.) 


Fort SmitH & WEsTERN.—An officer writes regarding the re- 
ports that this company expects to begin work on a branch to 
Oklahoma City, Okla., in the near future, that there is a prob- 
ability that the line will be built. No action has yet been taken 
to carry out the work. W. M. Bushnell, general manager, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 


GeorciaA, ALABAMA & WESTERN.—Incorporated in Georgia with 
$200,000 capital, it is said, to build from Milltown, Ga., west to 
Blakely, about 125 miles. The incorporators include E. H. Beck, 
W. W. Webb and L. M. Stanfield, Hahira; R. Barfield and G. W. 
Dean, Waycross, and J. F. Harris. 


GLENGARY & StorMonT.—This company has asked for incorpo- 
ration in Canada, to build from a point on the Canadian Pacific 
at the eastern boundary of the province of Ontario, in the town- 
ship of Lancaster, county of Glengary, south, thence westerly 
through the township of Charlottenby to Cornwall. C. L. Hervey, 
Ottawa, Ont., is interested. 


GreAT NorTHERN.—An officer writes that the work on the new 
terminals of the Midland Railway of Manitoba, in Winnipeg, 
Man., is nearing completion. A. H. Hogeland, chief engineer, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Gur Lines Connectinc.—Incorporated in Illinois, to build 
from a point near Danville, Vermilion county, south through 
the counties of Edgar, Clark, Crawford, Lawrence, Wabash, 
Edwards, White, Gallatin, Hardin, Pope, and Massac, to a con- 
nection with the new bridge at Paducah, with a branch east to 
a point on the Wabash river opposite Mt. Vernon, Ind., and an- 
other branch west to Thebes and Cairo. The incorporators in- 
clude P. A. Schlafly, W. S. Louden, E. P. Keshner, N. P. Mur- 
ray, Jr., and H. J. Hornburg, all of East St. Louis. 


Houston & Texas CEeNTRAL.—An officer writes that contracts 
are to be let early in February for work on a 10-mile section of 
the branch being built from Stone City, Tex., southwest via Cald- 
well to Giddings, 40 miles. A contract for work on 13 miles was 
let last fall to Owen, Levy & Owen, Giddings. The work in- 
volves the handling of an average of about 30,000 cu. yds. a mile. 
There will be five steel bridges, which have already been bought, 
varying in length from 60 to 500 ft. each, and a trestle over the 
Brazos river. E. B. Cushing, chief engineer, Houston. (Decem- 
ber 1, p. 1148.) 


Kansas City TERMINAL Rattway.—See Kansas City, Mo., 
under Railway Structures. 


KisstmMMEE, NarcoosseeE & East Coast.—Oragnized in Florida 
with $100,000 capital, it is said, to build a 10-mile line from Nar- 
coossee, Fla. C. W. Ward, J. M. Lee, W. A. McCool and H. C. 
Stanford are said to be interested. 


Lexincton & Eastern.—See Louisville & Nashville. 


_ Linpsay & Minpen.—Application has been made for a charter 
in Canada to build from Lindsay, Ont., north via Minden to 
Mountain Lake. A. H. Delemere, Minden, is interested. 


_ Loutstana Roaps (Electric) —Surveys are now being made, 
it is said, for a line to connect Covington, La., Madisonville, 
Slidell and New Orleans. Franchises have been granted to 
W. J. Tracy, Cleveland, Ohio, and it is understood that W. P. 
Slifer, Pittsburgh, Pa., is the engineer. 


_ LOUISVILLE & Nasnuvitte.—On the Lexington & Eastern the 
North Fork extension has been extended to Haddix, Ky., six 
— a Jackson. W. H. Courtenay, chief engineer, Louis- 
ville, Ky, 

The Wasioto & Black Mountain is to be extended about 15 
miles, it is said, to new coal fields in Kentucky. W. H. Courtenay, 
chief engineer, Louisville, Ky. 


MEXICAN SouTHERN.—A new branch has been opened for 
business from Oaxaca, Mex., southwest to Tlacolula, 20 miles. 
S. W. Massey, superintendent, Oaxaca, Oax., Mex. 


— 
SLIDLAND OF Manitospa.—See. Great Northern. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAuL & SAuLt Ste. Marie.—An officer is 
quoted as saying that this company intends to build, during 1912, 
a connecting line from Drake, N. D., northeast to Fordville, 
about 175 miles. T. Greene, chief engineer, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATCHEZ EASTERN.—This company was organized in August, 
1911, and it is said that financial arrangements are being made 
by J. M. Sechrest & Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., to build from 
Natchez, Miss., northeast to Meridian, about 200 miles. 


Norrotk & WESTERN.—An officer writes that the company pro- 
poses to build this year 3.3 miles of third track between Norfolk, 
Va., and Lambert Point; 16.4 miles of second track between Gil- 
merton and Suffolk; 11 miles of second track between Nottoway 
and Burkeville, and 13.2 miles of second track between Ever- 
green and Phoebe. Nearly all of this work will be carried out 
by the company’s forces. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—The Ocosta branch of the Tacoma di- 
vision has been extended from Ocosta, Wash., to Bay City, three 
miles. W. L. Darling, chief engineer, St. Paul, Minn. 


Paciric, TRANS-CANADA & Hupson Bay.—This company has 
been incorporated in Canada to build from Edmonton, Alta., to 
Athabaska, thence to Port McMurray, and eventually west to 
Prince Rupert, B. C. Permission has also been granted to build 
easterly to Hudson Bay at either Fort Churchill, or Ft. Nelson. 
The names of the promoters are not given. 


Port Botiver Iron Ore.—This company, which recently fin- 


‘ished a line from Longview, Tex., to Ore City, 30 miles, is plan- 


ning to build an extension, it is said, north to a point in Oklahoma, 
about 150 miles. A survey for the first section is now being made 
via Daingerfield to Clarksville, 70 miles, and construction work 
between Ore City and Clarksville will be started soon. L. L. 
Featherstone, secretary, Longview. (December 8, p. 1189.) 


St. Joun Vattey.—See Canadian Eastern Construction Com- 
pany. 

SALEM, Farts City & WESTERN.—This company, which oper- 
ates a line from West Salem, Ore., to Black Rock, 27 miles, has 
under consideration the question of building an extension from 
Salem, northeast via Silverton, Molalla and Mulino, to Oregon 
City, about 50 miles, with a branch from this extension southeast 
to Stayton, about 20 miles. S. B. Taylor, chief engineer, Dallas, 
Ore. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—A new branch, called the Tulasco branch, 
has been opened for business on the Carlin sub-division of the 
Salt Lake division from Tulasco, Nev., to Metropolis, eight 
miles. W. Hood, chief engineer, San Francisco, Cal. 


SouTHERN RaiLway.—An officer writes that a contract has 
been given to M. M. Elkan, Macon, Ga., to build the belt line 
at High Point, N. C., connecting the main line with the Ashe- 
boro branch. The line will be about two miles long, and is to 
be built in a generally easterly direction to the Asheboro branch. 
Grading will be started early in February. The approximate 
excavation will average 36,000 cu. yds. a mile. W. H. Wells, 
chief engineer of construction, Washington, D, C. (December 
22, p. 1301.) 


SupBury-Coprer CLirr SUBURBAN.—This company, with head- 
quarters at Sudbury, Ont., has asked for a charter in Canada, 
to build from Sudbury westerly to Copper Cliff, also from Sud- 
bury easterly to Coneston. Clary & Buchanan, Sudbury, are 
interested. 


Tampa & Gutr Coast.—This company, which operates a 22- 
mile line from Tarpon Springs, Fla., east to Lutz Junction, is 
said to have under consideration the question of building an ex- 
tension south to Tampa, about 12 miles. C. H. Brown, presi- 
dent, Tampa. 


Utan Coat Rattway.—Incorporated in Utah with $125,000 
capital to build a nine-mile line from Provo, Utah, southeasterly 
to the mouth of Huntington canyon, also to build a branch from 
Nephi, about five miles. The directors include W. M. Bradley, 
president, W. Ashton, vice-president, S. J. Harkness, secretary 
and treasurer, R. B. Harkness and W. Pischel. 


Vattey & Sitetz.—Incorporated in Oregon, with $300,000 cap- 
ital, to build from Falls City, Ore., to Simpson. The incorpo- 
rators include F. S. Velcher, H. A. Packard and T. V. Little- 
field. 
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Vircinia & Kentucky.—An officer writes that the plans call for 
building 44 miles of line, which have been under consideration 
for some time, in Virginia, to the Virginia-Kentucky state line. 
The company will not carry out any of the work during 1912. 
F. M. McClure, secretary and superintendent, Wise. 


Wapsasu.—(See item under General News.) 
Wasioto & BLack Mountain.—See Louisville & Nashville. 


Wicuita Fatrs Route.—An officer writes that contracts have 
been let for the extension north of Hammond, Okla., via Moor- 
wood, Trail, Camargo, Shanon, Woodward, Supply, May and 
Gate to Forgan in Beaver county, which is eight miles north of 
Beaver. Track has been laid from Hammond to a point south of 
the Canadian river crossing near Camargo, also from Shanon to 
May, a total of about 60 miles. There will be very little rock 
work, the grading work involves handling an average of about 
20,000 cu. yds. a mile. M. M. Cooke, chief engineer, Wichita 
Falls. (January 26, p. 177.) 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 





BincHAMTON, N. Y.—The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion, Second district, has ordered the elimination of the grade 
crossing on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and the 
Delaware & Hudson at Robinson street in Binghamton. The 
grade of the street is to be carried under the grade of both rail- 
ways by means of a subway. 


Cincinnati, O.—The Norfolk & Western will enlare its yards 
at Clare. 


Corninc, N. Y.—The New York Public Service Commission, 
Second district, has ordered the eliminating of the First street 
and the Columbia street grade crossings of the Erie Railroad in 
Corning. The Columbia street crossing is to be entirely aban- 
doned and the traffic carried under the railway by means of a 
subway at First street. The cost of the work will be $60,000. 


Kansas City, Mo.—An officer of the Kansas City Terminal 
writes that a large number of contracts are still to be let for 
viaducts, subways and retaining walls, in addition to the con- 
tracts already let for the construction of the Burlington connec- 
tion, estimated cost $400,000, the O. K. Creek sewer, estimated 
cost $900,000, the station building proper, estimated cost $5,750,- 
000, and various subways, viaducts and returning walls amounting 
to over $1,000,000. The estimated cost of the entire improvements 
in connection with the Kansas City passenger terminal is 
$37,000,000. Contracts were let some time ago to the W. P. 
Carmichael Company, Kansas City, for building a retaining wall 
east of Brooklyn avenue, and to O’Hagen & Lake, Aurora, III, 
for the subway at Independent road. The Freeborn Engineering 
Company, Kansas City, has the contract for a concrete abutment 
over the viaduct at 18th street near Agnes avenue, and Bernard 
Corrigan, Kansas City, has the contract for building the Bur- 
lington connection, together with bridge abutment and retaining 
walls. A $500,000 contract has recently been let to John J. 
O’Heron & Company, Chicago, for concrete work in connection 
with the new union station. (November 10, p. 975D.) 


Marouette, Micu.—The Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic will 
build a new brick freight station 126 ft. x 40 ft. 


NortH Bay, Ont.—The Canadian Pacific has asked for water- 
front lots on Lake Nipissing, fronting the company’s property at 
North Bay for a distance of 3,000 ft. along the shore and ex- 
tending 900 ft. into the lake. This is to be filled in and used as 
a site for new repair shops and extensions to the works and 
yards. The plans for a large repair shop, to cost $250,000, have 
been submitted to the town council. 


TEMPLE, TEx.—The blacksmith shop and roundhouse of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe was destroyed by fire on Janu- 
ary 30. 


TrRENT., WasH.—The Northern Pacific has given a contract 
for building a steel bridge over the Spokane river, near Trent, 
to McCreary and Willard, Spokane, Wash. 


WInnirec, Man.—See Great Northern under Railway Con- 
struction. , 
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CALIFORNIA NoRTHEASTERN.—A press despatch from Yreka, Cal, 
says that the property of this company has been acquired by 
the Oregon Eastern Railway, a subsidiary of the Southern 
Pacific, for $5,200,000. The Northeastern runs from Weed, 
Cal., to Klamath Falls, Ore. The Northeastern was a com- 
pany organized by the Southern Pacific. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—This company has sold to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company, New York, $15,000,000 Sparta & North- 
western first mortgage 4 per cent. bonds of 1912-1947 guaran- 
teed principal and interest by the Chicago & North Western. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, Minneapotis & OMAHA.—Having previously 
received permission from the railway commission of the state 
of Wisconsin, directors have authorized issuance of $5,000,000 
debenture 5 per cent. bonds, $1,300,000 to pay for additions, 
betterments, and equipment already purchased, and the remain- 
ing $3,700,000 to be used for double tracking and additional 
equipment. The bonds will be dated March 1, and will mature 
in 1930. 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NorTHERN.—This company has notified 
the railway commission of Texas that it wishes to issue 
$3,000,000 bonds at the rate of $1,000,000 a year to pay for 
building a line from San Antonio to Laredo, 150 miles, and 
from Valley Junction to Spring, 99 miles. 

See also an item in regard to this company in General News. 


Kansas City, Mexico, & OrieEnt.—This company, through its 
president, Arthur E. Stilwell, is offering to its stockholders 
$10,000,000 10-year 5 per cent. first mortgage collateral trust 
bonds at par. The proceeds of the sale of these bonds are to 
be used to pay for building the main line from its present 
terminus at San Angelo, Tex. to Chihuahua, Mex., where con- 
nection with the National Railways of Mexico is made. The 
company had outstanding at last report $12,500,000 preferred 
stock ; $12,264,135 common stock and $18,199,000 first mortgage 
4 per cent. bonds of February 1, 1901-1951. 


New Orteans, Mosire & Cuicaco.—Douglas Fenwick & Co., 
New York, are offering $450,000 first and refunding mortgage 
5 per cent. bonds at 95, vielding 5,25 per cent. income on the 
investment. Control of the N. O. M. & C. was recently ac- 
quired by the St. Louis & San Francisco and the Louisville & 
Nashville. j 


New York Centrat & Hupson River.—The New York Public 
Service Commission, Second district (up-state) has approved 
the lease to the New York Central & Hudson River of the New 
York & Ottawa for one year beginning February 1, 1912. The 
lease is made each year and has been approved each year 
previously by the commission. 

See an item in regard to this company and its sale of Rutland 
and purchase of New York, Ontario & Western in State Com- 
mission news. 


New York, OnTARIO & WESTERN.—See item in General News. 
New York & Otrawa.—See New York Central & Hudson River. 
OrEGON EAsSTERN.—See California Northeastern. 

RUTLAND.—See an item in General News. 

SouTHERN Paciric.—See California Northeastern. 


VirGINIAN.—Stockholders have voted to increase the capital 


stock from $36,000,000 to $65,000,000. (Jan. 26, page 178.) 


Wasasu.—-Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, have been awarded 
the entire issue of $10,000,000 Wabash receiver's certificates. 
The certificates were sold to the highest bidder and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company bid $1,002.50 per $1,000 certificate. Other 
bids were Francis Brothers and Bond & Goodwin, $1,001.50 
per certificate; Lee, Higginson & Co., Boston, $1,000.79; White, 
Weld & Co., William A. Reed & Co. and A. G. Edwards & 
Sons, $1,000.37. It is presumed that Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
represented the refunding bondholders’ committee, of which 
Winslow Pierce is chairman, and the White, Weld-Edwards 
bid represented the refunding bondholders’ protective commit- 
tee,-of which J. N. Wallace is chairman. 

(See also item in General’ News.) 
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